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By A PERIPATETIO. 


QUEEN VICTORIA ACCORDING TO BARON BUNSEN. 


TS biography of Baron Bunsen, 

just issued, is on many accounts 

one of the most remarkable works 

which have been issued for many 

years past. We observe, with re- 
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gret, that nearly all the literary 
periodicals have complained that 
these volumes are a great deal too 
bulky, and might advantageously 
be cut down to something exceed- 
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ingly under their present size. We 
can by no means agree tothis. The 
editing, by the Baroness Bunsen, is 
most carefully done, and there are 
very few pages which we could 
spare. Baron Bunsen was emphati- 
cally a many-sided man. He com- 
bined the student-life and the prac- 
tical life to an extent quite un- 
paralleled among his own country- 
men, and almost unparalleled among 
ourselves. He was linguist, scholar, 
and critic. He was a ‘philosopher. 
He was a profound divine. He was 
a man of the world. He was a 
politician and a statesman. We 
hardly wonder that the critics are 
weary of tracing him through all 
these complicated ramifications of 
character and career. To many 
of them his social and political 
sketches will be full of interest; 
but they will be tired and per- 
plexed by his heavy learning, 
his philosophy, and that intense 
religious feeling which he threw 
into all his actions and speculations. 
Others, again, will be delighted with 
his speculative and metaphysical 
tone of mind on all religi and 
philosophical subjects, and his vast 
learning on so many contrasted 
fields of human knowledge, and 
will care little either for the broad 
historical interest or the lighter 
charms of biography. It is the 
duty, however, of critics, though 
they may have a sympathy 
and intimacy with Bunsen in some 
particular direction, to endeavour 
to understand and ‘appreciate him 
in walks furthest removed from 
their ordinary cognizance. In the 
compass, activity, benignity of his 
nature, Bunsen appears to us to 
have been one of the greatest men 
who have adorned humanity. More- 
over, there were circumstances 
which specially imparted to Bunsen 
a cosmopolitan character. He 
married an Englishwoman, a sister 
of Lady Llanover. The best years 
of his life were spent on the Capitol 
in Rome, and in Carlton Terrace. 
Fame, friendship, and relationship, 
all preceded him into England. 
Many of his warmest friendships 
were among Englishmen, and he 
regarded London as the metropolis 
of the world. 
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The chief interest of these vo- 
lumes* lies in the development and 
rogress of Bunsen’s life, so varied, 
appy, and, so to speak, perfectly 
rounded. He was a poor man, and 
the son of a poor man, but he be- 
came ambassador and peer, and 
even these distinctions are trivial 
and vulgar compared to his achieve- 
ments as a thinker and writer. We 
can easily understand his exultant 
language to his wife when appointed 
minister to our court: ‘1 am so 
moved by the thought that you will 
be, by the man of — choice, upon 
whom, a youth and a wanderer, you 
bestowed heart and hand, conducted 
back to your country, there with 
him to represent, in the presence of 
your own Queen, the noblest, and 
most beloved of kings.’ Onanother 
occasion we shall probably recur 
to these fascinating volumes, as, for 
our own part, we only wish there 
were more of them. From their 
bulky contents, we shall now only 
select a single subject for discussion, 
which will be of the highest interest 
tous all. We have here a most valu- 
able contribution to the contempo- 
rary history of our Queen and her 
court, given too with a fulness, 
accuracy, and fairness which leave 
little to be desired. There is about 
as much personal information con- 
cerning her gracious Majesty in the 
—— as in the ‘Life of the 
Prince Consort,’ or the ‘ Highland 
Journal’ As the Queen has taken 
her loving people into her confi- 
ey and ae upon 2 — 
muc wledge of herse 
and aeons, has been permitted 
to the Baroness Bunsen to to publish 
many passages which otherwise 
might haye been allowed to rest for 
many years. We propose to bring 
the most important of these to- 
gether, which may not be without 
use to all readers, as the passages 
are scattered over many hundred 
, and the index is not of a very 
satisfactory kind. 

*<*A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, late 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary of his Majesty Frederic William IV. 
at the Court of St. James, Drawn chiefly 
from Family Papers by his Widow, Frances 
Baroness Bunsen,’ In two volumes, Long- 
mans, 
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Bunsen’s first visit to England 
‘was after he had left Rome, and 
before his high diplomatic appoint- 
ment at Berne. We do not find 
him presented to the Queen, but on 
intimate terms with many of the 
best known men in England. He 
first stayed at his brother-in-law’s, 
Sir Benjamin Hall, and found him- 
self eagerly sought for in every 
direction. Lord Devon, always 

remarkable for his hospitality to 
good men, made him come down to 
his sea-girt domain in Devonshire, 
and the Bishop of Exeter preached 
asermon which was supposed to be 
entirely on his account. ‘I thank 
him for ;it the more, as it has 
left me a soothing ‘impression : 
I should otherwise only have had 
before me the eloquent and sarcastic 
statesman.’ Here he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Gladstone, ‘ the 
first man in England in intellectual 
power, and he has heard higher 
tones than any one else in the island.’ 
Lord Melbourne characteristically 
complained to him that all the young 
people were going mad about re- 
ligion. He was much delighted by his 
first acquaintance with a debate in the 
House of Commons: ‘I saw before me 
the empire of the world governed, 
and the rest of the world controlled 
and judged by thisassembly. I felt 
that we are all children on this 
field in comparison with the Eng- 
lish.’ ‘On Sunday I went at eleven, 
with Gladstone, to his parish church, 
after which we began our conference, 
closeted in his room. At five mi- 
nutes before three he stopped me, 
in order to introduce me to his 
father, who was pleased to hear from 
me what Iwas so happy to express 
to him about his admirable son.’ 
One day he breakfasted with Mr. 
Hallam : ‘I sat between Hallam and 


Macaulay, and the conversation was - 


very lively and instructive; after 
breakfast its course was turned to 
what is now in everybody's mind, the 
Church. It was evident that Ma- 
caulay is writing the article in the 
“ Edinburgh ” on Gladstone’s book ; 
he s with all the power of his 
mind (or rather esprit) on the sub- 
ject.’ Bunsen mentions that 
Mr. Gladstone afterwards sent Ma- 
caulay a letter of thanks for the 
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tone of his treatment of the work- 
*I breakfasted with Gladstone. We 
had a long conversation. I never 
speak English half so easily as 
when hearing him speak, and seeing 
him.’ We have also a testimony 
to Mr. Maurice’s power of elocution 
(and something more than that): ‘ Mr. 
Maurice, not reading the prayers (as 
it is generally tommel and done), but 
praying with an intensity of serious- 
ness which would make it hard not 
to pray with him.’ He dined with 
Rogers, ‘all quite in the style of a 
rich Roman of the time of Augustus.’ 
Thus Bunsen truly realized the 
intense, crowded life of a London 
season, saying that he had nothing 
to do but to open his eyes and ears 
to see and hear; and his visit was 
brought to a termination by his 
appointment as minister at Berne. 
In 1841 he came again to England 
ona diplomatic mission connected 
with that scheme of the Jerusalem 
bishopric which so harrowed up the 
souls of John Henry Newman and 
his friends. He took up his abode 
at 8 Curzon Street, long the memo- 
rable abode of the Misses Berry. 
The brilliant London world was 
again open to him, but we find him 
using words which would be a 
truism on most men’s lips, but 
which meant much on his own: 
‘Oh, what is life, if it were not a 
passage to eternity and bliss! Our 
feelings are not commensurate with 
this idea of existence.’ He tried 
to induce Mr. Gladstone to co- 
operate in the Jerusalem scheme, 
but found it very difficult. ‘ He is 
beset with scruples; his heart is 
with us, but his mind is entangled 
in a narrow system.’ This temporary 
mission ripened into a permanent 
ambassadorship. The King sub- 
mitted to our Queen three names, 
and the Chevalier Bunsen was se- 
lected. It was the highest diplo- 
matic post in the Prussian service. 
His first entry relating to our Royal 
Family is on Tuesday, 23rd Novem- 
ber [1841]. ‘ Half-past five, after- 
noon.—I am just come from Prince 
Albert. The Queen requests that 
the King will come hither the middle 
of January, to stand godfather to the 
Prince of Wales at his baptism. She 
wishes that he should come in per- 
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son, and, in short, has set her heart 
upon it. The Prince of Wales was 
shown to me by - father; and all 

ible ious demonstration was 
fale Seale myself.’ From this 
time we gradually trace in Baron 
Bunsen’s mind the growth of feelings 
of real affection and veneration to- 
wards the Queen and the Prince. 
With great skill the Baroness 
Bunsen inserts from time to time, 
‘contemporary letters,’ written by 
herself on her children, which give 
completeness to her picture. We 
will bring together a collection of 
passages. 

(a) Dec. 28, 1841.—I am at 
Windsor Castle. ... and thank 
God! I am here without having 
sought the position; on the con- 
trary, after having begged leave to 
retire from public life. Thus, I can 
feel thankful to be here, and hope 
I am so. Never was a reception 
more distinguished than J have here 
met with. I had my audience at 
eight o’clock, just before dinner: I 
was directed to conduct the Duchess 
of Kent to the place opposite the 
Queen, and then to place myself at 
the Queen’s right hand. I had 
been told by Brunnow that I had no 
choice of a place but by the side of 
the Duchess or Prince Albert. In 
obeying the Queen’s command, I 
thought of what the Popes say when 
receiving peculiar honour — “Non 
mihi sed Petro,” “ Not to me is this 
offered but to St. Peter,” well aware 
that it is the King’s present high 
position which has raised mine: 
wherefore I can really enjoy it much. 
The Queen is quite different from 
the representation I had heard of 
her—speaking with much anima- 
tion, encouraging conversation, re- 
lishing fun. We passed a cheerful 
evening. In playing at cards with 
the Queen, I won a new shilling of 
her Majesty’s especial coin, which 
Fanny shall have to keep. 

(b) ‘To-day we were invited to 
Lambeth, where the Queen will 
take luncheon with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Mrs. Howley. 
Her visiting Lambeth is, it seems, a 
novelty. Mrs. Howley said—* We 
have to thank the Queen of Prussia 
for this distinction.” All turned ‘out 
well ; the Queen was very gracious, 


and seemed pleased: the whole was 
beautifully arranged, with luxury 
of flowers and plants. The Queen 
noticed Sir Robert and Lady Peel 
more especially ; she came up to 
the latter first, before she spoke to 
any other lady, and returned to her 
after bowing round the circle. 

(c) ‘I can assure you that I never 
passed a more quiet and truly satis- 
factory evening in London than the 
last in the Queen’s house, in the 
midst of the excitement of the 
season. I think this is a circum- 
stance for which we ought to be 
thankful. It is a striking, and con- 
soling, and instructive proof that 
what is called the world, the great 
world, is not necessarily worldly in 
itself, but only by that inward 
worldliness which creeps into the 
cottage as well as into the palace, 
and against which no outward form 
is any protection. The Queen gives 
hours daily to the Jabour of exa- 
mining into the claims of the num- 
berless petitions addressed to her, 
among other duties to which her 
time of privacy is devoted. 

(2) ‘ Palaceof Briihl, 1845. Queen 
Victoria’s apartment is the only 
thing magnificent, and in that the 
only thing costly is her dressing- 
table, with the cover of finest Bra- 
bant lace. There is, later, the 
King’s speech in proposing the 
health of the Queen and Prince. 
‘The Queen bowed at the first word, 
but much lower at the second. 
Her eyes brightened through tears, 
and as the King was taking his seat 
again, she rose and bent towards 
him and kissed him on the cheek. 
She took her seat again with a beam- 
ing countenance. 

(e) ‘Windsor Castle, Sept. 25, 
1846.—I arrived here yesterday at 
six, and at eight o’clock all followed 
the Queen in to dinner in the great 
hall hung round with the Waterloo 
portraits. The band, so placed as 
to be invisible, played exquisitely, 
so that what with the fine propor- 
tions of the hall and the well-sub- 
dued light, and the splendour of the 
plate and decorations, the scene was 
such as fairy tales present; and 
Lady Canning, Miss Dawson, and 
Miss Stanley were beautiful enough 
to personate the ideal attendants of 
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an ideal court. The Queen looked 
well and rayonnante, with that ex- 
pression which she always has when 
thoroughly pleased with all that 
occupies her mind, which you know 
I a observe with delight, as 

— with that truth and reality 
which so essentially belong to her 
character, and so strongly distin- 
guish her countenance, in all its 
changes, from the jixed mask, only 
too common in the royal rank of 
society. 

(f) ‘ We all spoke German, and 
the Princess Royal, by desire of the 
Queen, read a fable out of one of 
the books perfectly well. The Queen 
often spoke with me about educa- 
tion, and, in particular, of religious 
instruction. Her views are very 
serious, but at the same time liberal 
and comprehensive. She (es well as 
Prince Albert) hates all formalism. 
The Queen reads a good deal 

(g) ‘In the morning I accom- 
panied the royal party to the terrace 
to see the troops, who fired a feu de 
joie in honour of the Prince of 
Wales, who enjoyed it much, in ex- 


treme seriousness, &nd returned 
duly, by a military salute, the salu- 
tation he received as the colours 
passed. I inquired of Prince Albert 
whether he had formed any = as 
yet of his position at this early 

(five ay He told me that last 


month, in travelling through Corn- 
wall, he had asked for an explanation 
of the cheers accompanying the cry of 
“The Duke of Cornwall for ever!” 
when Prince Albert informed him 
that there had been long ago oot 
and good Prince of Wales call 
Black Prince, who was also Duke of 
Cornwall, and he had been 80 be- 
loved and admired that people had 
not forgotten him; and it ought to 
teach him to emulate the merits of 
that great Prince in order to be 
equally beloved and remembered. 
(4) ‘Osborne. — We drove be- 
tween rows of laurel and myrtle, as 
in Italy, and, on arriving, found that 
the Queen ‘herself had come to- 
vel Soe a, but «4 
m perceived by the party, for 
which omission I was made respon- 
sible as being the only one wearing 
spectacles, . The Queen’s own 
room has a beautiful prospect from 


* Peel. 
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a balcony towards the sea, Spithead 
and the fleet; all decorations every- 
where show good sense and real 
taste. . . . Seeing Prince Albert and 
the Queen in their beautiful tran- 
quillity in the isle of the south, over- 
looking the sea, rejoiced me. I am 
heartily devoted to them both, and 
they showed me all their accustomed 
kindness. 

(j) ‘Osborne, 1849.—Prince Al- 
bert had encouraged me to send bis 
letter by the common post; he had 
no objection to its being known, 
wherever the packet might by the 
way be opened, how he condemned 
the acts and the persons by whom 
Germany was betrayed. . It is 
at Osborne House that the ‘Queen 
more especially fee!s herself at home ; 
she there enjoys her domestic life 
and family happiness to her heart’s 
content. She walks outin the beau- 
tiful gardens and pleasure-grounds 
to her heart’s content, in the pros- 
pect of the sea and the proud men- 
of-war of Great Britain, in the midst 
of a quiet rural pop ulation... . I 
sat near the Prince of Wales, and 
behind the two eldest Princesses ; 
they all spoke German like their 
native tongue, even to one another. 
The heir-apparent has gained in 
appearance and strength, and has a 
pleasing countenance. 

(k) ‘Osborne, 1850.—After lunch 
I stayed in my room till half-past 
four, when the Queen kindly told 
Lord John to call me to walk out 
with her till seven. The air was 
delicious, and the conversation such 
as I thoroughly enjoy, open and 
free, and treating of things impor- 
tant for head and heart. 

(2) ‘July 3, 1850.—The all-ab- 
sorbing subject of interest has been 
collecting and learning everything 
that can be known about Sir Robert 
The newspapers give an in- 
teresting summary of his life, and 
some of them were edged with 
black out of respect for him. The 
Queen’s grief is excessive; she is in 
a constant flood of tears, and with 
the greatest difficulty could be pre- 
vailed upon to hold the levée, which, 
having been fixed for. this day, 
could not be put off. Many expres- 
sions of hers are quoted, showing 
her full sense of the loss she her- 
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self and the country have sustained : 
“T have lost not merely a friend 
but a father.” 

(m) ‘ 17th July.—The loss of Peel 
can never be supplied. The Queen 
and the Prince have shown, on the 
occasion of this calamity, their own 
high standing in human nature. Alto- 
gether, what a treasure of sincerity, 
truth, and noble feeling is there in 
this royal pair! What a blessing 
for the country! A great impres- 
sion has been made upon the Prince 
of Prussia by such a degree of 
mourning for a public servant. 

(n) (To Baron Stockmar.)—‘ As I 
was on the way to your door in the 

ace yesterday morning, I saw the 
rince hastening in the same direc- 
tion, and therefore I withdrew with- 
out having told you how much 
the living with you in these latter 
days has refreshed me. It was 
with a solemn consciousness that I 
paced up and down, before break- 
fast (at Windsor Castle) in the fine 
corridor, and beheld the sunshine 
with the clearest blue sky above the 
towers and turrets: meditating upon 
the happiness that dwells within 
those walls, founded on reason, and 
integrity, and love—a pattern of the 
well-ordered and inwardly vigorous 
and flourishing life that spreads all 
around, even to the extremities of 
the great island. And further off 
did I hear the roaring of the storm 
that sweeps now over the continent 
and threatens our ever-beloved 
fatherland. 

(0) ‘The Queen has been most 
gracious; she made me write her 
name and my own in the first 
volume of “ Hippolytus,” and made 
me a present of three beautiful 
prints, after Winterhalter, of Prince 
Alfred, Princess Alice, and Prince 
Arthur. Then I have passed two 
hours with the Prince this morn- 
ing, one hour with the Duchess of 
Kent at Frogmore, two with the 
Princess of Hohenlohe. . . . Prince 
Albert had been much amused by 
a long visit received, when at Edin- 
burgh, from a Roman prince, dwell- 
ing with much emphasis upon the 
Queen's evident leaning (!) towards 
Roman Catholicism in spite of the 
persecution.(!) The Prince let him 
speak on, and then gave him strongly 


to understand a piece of his mind 

as to Romanism in general and his 

and the Queen’s opinion of it in 
icular 


(p) ‘I hada visit from ——; very 
full of accounts received from the 
Welsh nurse of Prince Arthur, who 
is the wife of a mason at Rhyl, in 
Flintshire, and wound up her abun- 
dant details and observations upon 
Court life with the expression, “ that 
the Queen was a good woman, quite 
fit to have been a poor man’s wife 
as well asa Queen.” Such a com- 
pliment has not often been paid or 
deserved; it showed the woman’s 
conviction of the Queen’s intrinsic 
merit, sense of duty, and activity in 
all things. She also made the re- 
mark that the royal children were 
“kept very plain indeed—it was 
quite poor living—only a bit of roast 
meat and Does a plain pudding.” 

(q) ‘I should best have liked to 
have had your children with us to 
see what I saw that evening between 
five and six o’clock, when we were 
allowed to follow the Queen and 
Prince Albert a long way, through 
one large room after another, till we 
came to one where hung a red cur- 
tain, which was presently drawn 
aside for a representation of the 
Four Seasons, studied and contrived 
by the royal children as a surprise 
to the Queen in celebration of the 
day (anniversary of the Queen’s 
marriage). First appeared Princess 
Alice as the Spring, scattering 
flowers and reciting verses, which 
were taken from Thomson's ‘Sea- 
sons.’ She moved gracefully, and 
spoke in a distinct and pleasing 
manner, with excellent ulation, 
and a tone of voice sweet and pene- 
trating like that of the Queen. 
Then the curtain was drawn and 
the scene changed, and the Princess 
Royal represented Summer, with 
Prince A:thur stretched upon the 
sheaves, as if tired with the heat 
and harvest-work; another change, 
and Prince Alfred, with a crown of 
vine-leaves and the skin of a panther, 
represented Autumn, looking very 
well. Then followed a toa 
winter landscape, and the Prince of 
Wales represented Winter, with a 
cloak covered with icicles (or what 
seemed such), and the Princess 
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Louise, a charming little muffled-up 
figure, busy keeping up a fire, the 
Prince reciting (as all had done) 
more or less modified from 

homson. Then followed the last 


34 
on both sides down to her feet, hold- 
ing a long cross, and pronouncing a 
blessing on the Queen and the 
Prince. The Princess Helena looked 
very charming. This was the close; 
but, by command of the Queen, the 
curtain was again withdrawn, and 
we saw the whole royal family to- 
gether, who came down from their 
raised platform; also the baby, 
Prince Leopold, was carried in by 
his nurse, and looked at us all with 
big eyes, stretching out his arms to 
be taken by the Prince Consort. 

(r) ‘The same day mamma re- 
ceived a note from Lady Canning’ 
[it is one of Baron Bunsen’s daugh- 
ters who writes], ‘saying that the 
Queen would receive her on Thurs- 
day, 1st June, at three o'clock. 
This was felt to be the more kind, 
as it seems to be unusual. You 
know how faithfully my mother is 
attached to the Queen, and how she 
loves to see her and to hear her 
speak. The Queen detained mamma 
in a long conversation quite alone, 
mentioning the intrigues at Berlin 
against the whole matter of the 
Western Alliance—her misgiving 
that a letter in her own hand had 
not entirely been made known to 
the King of Prussia, as might easily 
be the case if his sight had been 
too much affected to read letters 
himself; and ending with the ex- 
a oy a se ge re 
regret” at the of my 
father and mother, and of her hope 
and wish for our “ well-being and 

lappiness” wherever we might re- 


We have passed over numberless 
well worth quotation, and 

ve limited ourselves to a single 
purpose; but the work is so import- 
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A RAID INTO GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


The other day 1 took a rapid raid 
into Glamo , the chief in- 
dustrial county of Wales. It was 
only a three days’ run, but I espe- 
cially noted it in my diary, as it 
furnished a striking succession of 
violent contrasts. These contrasts 
abound in this remarkable country. 
There are the crowded ports of Car- 
diff and Swansea, the simple primi- 
tive scene of the lovely peninsula of 
Gower, the wild furnace country, 
and then the youl pastoral Vale of 
Neath, with its proximity to the 
waterfall district. An assize inci- 
dent strack me as noteworthy. At 
Swansea some Fenians were tried, 
with varying results, some acquitted 
and others sentenced. The judge, 
Baron Pigott, whose careful and 
humane way of trying prisoners im- 
pressed me very y, explained 
to an acquitted Fenian that he had 
been a great fool, to which the man 
entirely assented and said he should 
go home and be wiser. I wassitting 
at an hotel in Merthyr when a great 
uproar in the street announced the 
return of the acquitted Fenians 
amid the cheers of their friends. 
I feel pretty well convinced that 
there was much more folly than 
treason in Welsh Fenianism, and 
popular panic, as usual, had greatly 
exaggerated things. An inspection 


of the Dowlais Ironworks, where 


some fourteen thousand people were 


employed, was in the highest degree 
astonishing. The scenery in the 
opera of ‘ Orfeo et Eurydice’ was 
nothing to it. Accompanied by 
competent guides, later after dark, 
I made a careful circuit of the 
works. The scene was a wild phan- 
tasmagoria: huge blazing furnaces, 
with figures of men like dwarfed 
— demons glancing before 
them, rivers of molten iron hissing 
onwards) with fearsome sounds, 
showers of red-hot ks thrown 
up and then from on 
high like a rainfall, _ blocks of 
white metal fused to an intense heat 
shedding daylight round a wide 
circumference. Further inquiries 
showed me that the physical and 
moral effects of the system were 
highly deleterious. A mere child, 
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spending the whole night within 
the glare of a furnace, might earn 
his twenty-three shillings a week, 
but no mere child ought to be sub- 
jected to this. Accidents and spe- 
cific diseases from this kind of life 
are by no means uncommon. Im- 
morality is exceedingly rife. The 
next morning I saw a great number 
of men lounging listlessly about, 
and I was told that a strike had 
just been perpetrated. These men 
who strike may sometimes omit 
striking in the right place, but they 
are constantly striking in the wrong 
place. I have known ironmasters 
who have kept on their works for 
years for the sake of their workmen, 
and who have not even realized the 
interest of their capital. 

In the neighbourhood of these 
works is a remarkable cluster of 
waterfalls. The most of them be- 
long to Brecon, but there is a very 
remarkable fall at Melincourt, in 
Glamorganshire. A traveller tells 
of the Hepsta fall that when a brisk 
shower of rain came on he took 
shelter under the waterfall. The 
whole Vale of Neath is exceedingly 
lovely, and is easily to be walked 
in the course of a long morning. 
A salmon of five-and-forty pounds 
had been caught a day or two be- 
fore my stroll. In strong contrast 
to its pastoral beauty is the busy 
seaport of Cardiff. Its old castle 
has its associations of Robert of 
Normandy so long immured here, 
and the modern castle its _oy 
associations with the Bute ily. 
Not so very long ago there was a 
large tract of land between the town 
and the sea called the Cardiff Moors 
belonging to Lord Bute. This 
nobleman, discerning the capabili- 
ties and prospects of the neighbour- 
hood, determined to convert this 
tract into a harbour. It was looked 
upon as a wild speculation, and for 
some time the undertaking lan- 
guished. But now the Bute trus- 
tees clear some fifty thousand a year 
from the harbour-dues; the whole 
town belongs to them, and the rent- 
roll of the whole estate is about an 
annual quarter of a million. The 
young marquis, after a long mi- 
nority, comes of age shortly, and 
has already signalised himself by a 


voyage in his steam-yacht to Ice- 
land. There has been a great deal 
of distress in the town lately, and 
the Bute trustees declined to con- 
tribute money, but offered to give 
work to any one who required it. 
This is an admirable plan: it is the 
very plan pursued in France in 
contradistinction to our system of 
poor-law relief. It is a curious fact 
that the poor-law expenditure in 
each country is about the same; 
but while we have nothing to show 
for our money, France can point to 
roads, boulevards, docks, public 
monuments..- It is worthy of con- 
sideration whether the example of 
the Bute trustees might not be fol- 
lowed on a very extensive scale. 

About a mile and a half from 
Cardiff is about the smallest city in 
Britain, the city of Llandaff, whose 
cathedral, which so long lay open 
to the winds and rains of heaven, 
has at last. been happily restored. 
There is one circumstance connected 
with the little city of which I heard 
with much regret. A publican ap- 
plied for a spirit licence on the 
ground that candidates for holy 
orders asked for spirits. It appears 
that those gentlemen, on the eve of 
the most solemn event in their lives, 
are obliged to herd together in the 
local public. .In nearly every dio- 
cese in England episcopal hospitality 
is proff at such a time, but the 
example has not extended to the 
diocese of Llandaff. 


LADIES’ POETRY AND RELIGIOUS 
POETRY. 

‘ Poetry, says Heine, ‘is the dis- 
ease of mankind,’—as the pearl is 
the disease of the oysters. Some- 
times one meets with critical friends. 
I use the word in its lower meaning, 
of persons who write criticisms, 
who are impatient of the various 
new volumes of poetry that are 
now issued with some frequency. 
I do not share this feeling. To me 
a new poem is any day preferable 
to a new novel. The poet—by 
which‘I mean the average poet—is 
superior in culture, thought, and 
feeling to the novelist—by which I 
mean the average novelist. I am 
fond of the musical tribe. I take 
up their books with a desire to be 
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pleased; I try and cultivate a feel- 
ing of sympathy with them; I find 
fault reluctantly and hesitatingly. 
Even from much poetry that the 
world flings aside with indifference 
there is really much to learn. We 
may not have perfumed airs and 
gorgeous blooms, but still there is 
so much in simple notes and simple 
wild flowers. And if I take up 
some such volume of poems, and 
find a mind, tender, reverent, and 
devout ; if I detect, or think T am 
able to detect, a simple record of a 
real history of sorrow, passion, or 
suffering, I feel that the poetry is a 
good sort of poetry, and has done 
me good, even though there is that 
want of force and originality, that 
dearth of imaginative and creative 
power, which prevent me, in my 
critical capacity, from drawing 
public attention to them. At the 
present day, however, we have no 
want of men and women who are 
genuine poets. The age of Queen 
Victoria will, hereafter, be as illus- 
trious in this respect as the reign of 


Queen Elizabethor the reign of Queen 


Anne. It has been the misfortune of 
our rising school of poets that their 
poetry has been greatly coloured by 
the dominant influence of Mr. Ten- 
nyson, and in a lesser degree of 
Mr. Browning; but the Tenny- 
sonian mannerism is dying out, and 
the Laureate is only one of the in- 
fluences in a wide and ample cul- 
ture. Despite the iniquities and 
obscenities of Mr. Algernon Swin- 
burne, agnosco procerem, and - Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, despite his 
essays, is also a poet, and the large 
and growing fame of Mr. Morris is 
a new | in the intellectual 
heavens,—and there is a cluster of 
rising stars which may brighten 
and broaden on the horizon. I 


have not read Mr. Westwood’s new * 


poem of ‘Guinevere, but there 
seems to be something great about 
it, though the choice of the sub- 
ject is unfortunate, as suggesting 
modern comparisons. 

But I will take up a few volumes 
of recent , where the merit is 
certainly remarkable. With the 
opening spring and sunshine of the 

ear, in musical accordance, we 
ve had many new volumes of 
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song. On the principle of Place 
aux dames first we look at ‘The Old 
Story, and other Poems,’ by Eliza- 
beth D. Cross. We recognize in 
this lady a worthy companion for 
that musical sisterhood to which 
belong Jean Ingelow, Dora Green- 
well, Christina Rosetti, and M. B. 
Smedley. These poems are full of 
pure warm feelings, of ripe and 
generous culture, and there is often 
a happiness in the words, a music 
in the lines, that make us linger on 
her and often recur to them. 
* Lycoris’ is a wonderful little poem, 
though perhaps too much an echo 
of ‘ Vivien.’ 

The poets have never ceased to 
sing of the roses, but their fresh- 
ness and their teachings are never 
lost. We will give the little poem 
of ‘ Wild Roses’ as an example of 
Miss Cross’s manner. There is 
something very tender and sug- 
gestive in the verses. The French 
motto partly explains the meaning: 
‘Dans la vie, garde-toi de rien dif- 
férer.’ But this motto does not 
exhaust the meaning, and the 
poetess would probably tell us to 
exhaust it for ourselves. 


, ‘I walked in the joyous morning, 
The morning of June and life, 
Ere the birds had ceased to warble 
Their sweetest of love and strife. 


* 1 walked alone, in the morning, 
And who so glad as I 
When I saw the pale wild roses 
Hang from the branch on high ? 


* Fairer than stars were the roses, 
Faint was the fragrance and rare, 
Not any flower in the garden 
Could with those roses compare. 


* But the day was all before me, 
The tumult of youth's delight, 
Why bear a burden of roses 
Before the calm of the night? 


* Till then stay a while to gladden 
The air, and the earth below, 
With tender beauty and sweetness 
They cannot choose but bestow. 


* So I kissed the roses, and lightly 
I breathed of their peace divine ; 
It is time, when I come back, I said, 
To make the sweet roses mine. 


‘I went in the gladsome morning, 
I said, we part for an hour ; 

The branch of wild roses trembled, 
The dew was on every flower. 
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* I returned in the joyless evening, 
I yearned with passion then 
For the pale and peerless roses 
I never should see again. 
* For another had taken delight 
In colour and perfume rare, 
And another hand had gathered 
My roses beyond compare. 
* I may wander east, may wander west, 
Wherever the sun doth shine, 
I never shall find the wild roses, 
The roses I thought were mine.’ 


But one of the most charming 
little volumes of poetry issued in 
this spring and early summer is a 
little book entitled ‘Poems Writ- 
ten for a Child by Two Friends’ 
(Strahan). This volume also is a 
Lyra Innocentium. The somewhat 
cold and monastic verse of Mr. 
Keble cannot be understood by 
children themselves, but this book, 
while it must be claimed by child- 
ren as their very own and written 
for themselves, is full of instruction 
and charm for all us children of a 
larger growth. ‘The work is full 
of genuine fun; at times, indeed, it 
is slightly slangy; and there is 
abundant use of all the familiar 
machinery of fairies and hobgob- 
lins. But_all these pages are fresh, as 
it were, with vernal airs and vernal 
flowers suited to the happy child- 
ren. Throughout there is an at- 
mosphere of purity; it is a book 
which Wordsworth would have 
understood and loved. The two 
friends are severally ‘A’ and ‘ B.’ 
We might spend some little time, 
not unpleasantly, in trying to ana- 
lyze the characteristics of these 
charming writers. ‘A’ seems to 
have done most of the writing; she 
seems most thoroughly to compre- 
hend the child-like nature; her 
muse is thoroughly lyric; there is 
no more perfect piece in our lan- 
guage, after its kind than ‘ Little 
Pat and the Parson, which has 
been so widely quoted. But ‘B’ 
has | and more serious aims; 
more of reflective imagination and 
elevation of thought; and may, be 
able, with a stronger pen, to mould 
the hearts of men and women. But 
they are the most amiable of initials ; 
and we only wish that all other 
letters of the alphabet were equally 
well disposed. B, so to speak, is 
brunette, and A is blonde; 


stately; A frank, free, and dé- 
bonnaire ; A is{facetious and B ima- 
ginative; B can be very grave, and 
A can be very gay. Sometimes, 
however, we are puzzled. B carols 
away like A, and A grows sen- 
tentious. But they have given us 
a most ladylike and Christianlike 
book. We cannot be children, though 
at times we might almost sigh 
to be so; but this book will go far 
towards reviving light fancies and 
innocent glee. Here is an example 
from B, which will almost do as a 
double quotation, since on this oc- 
casion she writes very much in the 
style of A:— 


* White Rose, talk to me! 
I don’t know what to do, 
Why do you say no word to me 
Who say so much to you? 
I'm bringing you a little rain, 
And I shall be so proud 
If, when you feel it on your face, 
You take me for a cloud. 
Here I come so softly, 
You cannot hear me walking ; 
If I take you by surprise 
I may catch you talking. 


* Tell all your thoughts to me, 
Whisper in my ear; 
Talk against the winter, 
He sball never bear. 
I can keep a secret 
Since I was five years old. 
Tell me if you were frightened, 
When first you felt the cold; 
And, in the splendid summer, 
While you blush and grow, 
Are you ever out of beart 
Thinking of the snow? 


* Did it feel like dying, 
When first your blossoms fel! ? 
Did you know about the spring, 
Did the daisies tell? 
If you had no notion, 
Only fear and doubt, 
How I should have liked to see 
When you found it out ! 
Such a beautiful surprise ! 
What must you have felt 
When your heart began to stir 
As the snow began to melt! 


* Do you mind the darkness 
As I used to do? 
You are not so old as I; 
I can comfort you. 
The little noises that you hear 
Are winds that come and go; 
The world is always kind and safe 
Whether you see or no; 

And if you think that there are eyes 
About you near and far, 

Perhaps the fairies are watching, — 
I know the angels are. 
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* White Rose, are you tired 
Of staying in one place ; 
De you ever wish to see 
The wild flowers face to face ? 


So friendly with the weeds ? 
Have you any work to do 

When you've finished growing ? 
Shall you teach your little buds 

Pretty ways of blowing? 


* White Rose, do you love me ? 

lonly wish you'd say, 

I would work hard to please you 
If I but knew the way. 

It seems so hard to be loving, 
And not a sign to see 

Bat the silence and the sweetness 
For all as well as me. 

I think you nearly perfect 
In spite of all your scorns ; 

But, White Rose, if I were you, 
I wouldn't have those thorns.’ 


We have to notice also that a 
considerable amount of sacred poetry 
has been accumulating. Now, sacred 
poetry, in general, has a certain 
affinity with woman’s poetry. For 
in both we have an infinity of 
undertones; in both there is a cer- 
tain amount of analysis, and intro- 
spection, and self - consciousness ; 
touches of what is tender and even 
mournful, and both are full of irra- 
diations of higher and better than 
earthly things. Of course we must 
not press this comparison beyond 
its fair limits. But still it is impos- 
sible to meet in woman’s poetry that 
positive unbelief and that sheer 
immorality which we often encounter 
in the poetry of strong men. There 
is, indeed, one rather celebrated ex- 
ception; Lord Macaulay met her at 
a dinner party, and was heard to 
mutter, ‘And here a female atheist 
talks you dead.’ Still, as a rule, our 
poetesses and our sacred poets own 
that calming, soothing influence 
which is one of the dearest attri- 
butes of poetry, of that poetry which 
critically may be adjudged to be- 
long only to the second class, 
but which arouses those feelings 
which made Milton dictate the 
lines, ‘at a solemn music ;’ while in 
the case of the sacred poets, they 
reach the depths of the personal 
being where no merely human lute 


or lyre can penetrate. 
Dr. Newman’s volume of poems 
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will be received with that kindli- 
ness and respect due to everything 
that emanates from this illustrious 
author. If we were passing the 
volume, as any ordinary volume, 
under review, we should say that 
it was a performance of unequal 
merit, and that amid much that is 
touching and graceful, there are 
some pieces that would be amenable 
to a somewhat rigorous criticism. 
But we need hardly say that it is 
utterly impossible to deal with this 
volume after a merely critical mode. 
Some of these pieces have for many 
years been deeply endeared to many 
readers. Such is that most loved 
of lyrics ‘The Pillar of the Cloud,’ 
beginning— 

* Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark and I am far from home 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step’s enough for me!’ 


Many of these pieces have a bio- 
graphical, we might also say an his- 
torical importance. It would be 
quite worth while to compare many 
of them with the famous ‘ Apologia 
pro Vita Sua.’ The period of Dr. 
Newman’s greatest poetical activity 
was during those memorable travels 
which preceded the commencement 
of the Oxford movement. Dr. New- 
man will forgive us for saying that 
since he went over to Rome he has 
not produced poetry which, taken 
as a whole, is so good as the poetry 
he wrote when he was an ‘ Angli- 
can.’ Some of these ms show 
clearly enough the bias of his mind 
in those old Sicilian and [Italian 
days, especially in the well-remem- 
bered lines— 

‘Oh that thy creed were sound, 
For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of 
Rome, 
By thy unwearied watch and varied round 
Of service—’ 

Where Dr. Newman demurely an- 
notates, ‘ Of course this is the excla- 
mation7of one who was not in Catho- 
lic communion.’ Dr. Newman is 
distinctly a lyrical poet, and good 
religious lyrics are y scarce 
enough ; but at the same time the 
atmosphere of the Brompton Ora- 
tory appears to have’ hardly been 
propitious to the perfection of his 
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gift. We should besorry not to give 
an example of these poems, and so 
take one that is brief enough, but 
marked by all the author's pathos 
and sincerity, ‘ The Scars of Sin:’ 
* My smile is bright, my glance is free, 
My voice is calm and clear; 
Dear friend, I seem a type to thee 
Of holy love and fear. 
* But I am scanned by eyes unseen 
And thou no saints surround ; 
That mete what is by what has been, 
And joy the lost is found. 
‘ Even my good angel shrank to see 
My thoughts and ways of ill; 
And now he scarce dare gaze on me 
Scar-seam’d and crippled still.’ 


It is remarkable that most reli- 
gious poetry, a generation ago, 
was of a High Church character, 
but Broad is now the order of the 
day. An eminent example of this is 
Mr. George McDonald’s ‘ Disciple- 
ship,’ &c., but its general tone is 
too mystical. 


AN EPISCOPAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Edmund Beckett Denison, of 
horological celebrity, has just now, 
with a rapidity characteristic of 
the Denisons, written a biography 
of his father-in-law, the late Bishop 
of Lichfield.* His book is by no 
means devoid of raciness, although 
the good bishop deserved a better 
and a fuller memorial. There is 
some amount of gossip in it about 
bishops with which we do not know 
that bishops will be best pleased. 
John Lonsdale was one of the best 
scholars that Eton ever possessed, 
and to the last he could not hear 
any insinuation against that im- 
maculate institution. Dr. Goodall 
said he was the best scholar he ever 
had, and his academic reputation, 
especially for his Latin, would, 
without a mitre, have been per- 
manent. He was a man of a fine, 
broad, healthy mind, full of kind- 
ness, simplicity, and cheerfulness. 
He owed his elevation at the 
hands of Sir Robert Peel, a states- 
man to whom :he was deeply at- 
tached, entirely to the high cha- 
racter he had gained in previous 

* <The Life of John Lonsdale, Bishop of 
Lichfield; with some of his Writings,’ 
Edited by his Son-in-law Edmund Beckett 
Denison, LL.D,, Q.C. Murray. 


employments. Sir Robert's letter, 
offering him the appointment, was 
handedj up to him one Sunday- 
morning while preaching at -the 
Savoy Chapel. He used to laugh 
at his right reverend brothers who 
owed: their seats to political con- 
nexion, and had to hurry down to 
the House because they received 
notes from the Treasury. No notes 
from the Treasury ever came to 
him. 

In early life the Bishop was fond 
of shooting; to the last year of his 
life he continued to fish. He relished 
a theatrical entertainment, and saw 
no reason why clergymen—and even 
bishops—should not enjoy it. ‘ But 
so long as the world thinks it safer 
for young ladies than for bishops to 
take their chances of being corrupted 
by the theatre, he would by no 
means offend the world.’ When he 
studiously entered memorandums at 
the end of his pocket-book, these 
were chiefly the names of flowers 
which he had seen in his visits, and 
meant to order for his own garden. 
He was a man with great capa- 
bilities for enjoyment, and who al- 
ways looked upon life on its sunny 
side, with a keen sense’of humour; 
one who liked and who could tell a 
good story. And yet he was a man 
of boundless charity and self-denial ; 
a man of deep and real sanctity of 
character. : 

His work was enormous. His 
biographer calculates that he wrote 
some one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand letters during his episcopate. 
They relate to all kinds of subjects. 
One clergyman writes to him re- 
peatedly concerning his scruples 
about the Baptismal service. An- 
other clergyman, living in a rectory, 
wrote six sheets of paper to com- 
plain that the rector had not left 
sheets for his beds as he had pro- 
mised. The specimens of corre- 
spondence given in the biography 
are remarkably meagre. Weare, how- 
ever, by no means surprised at this. 
Comparatively speaking, in very few 
of these letters would he ever turn 
over the first page of his sheet of 
note-paper. We ourselves have seen 
various of the Bishop’s letters ; they 
have a common character, and when 
one or two are printed, we really see 
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them all. The Bishop excelled in 
writing a particular kind of letter. 
It was the short letter, semi-friendly, 
semi-official, always terse and defi- 
nite to the matter in hand, and 
expressed in a graceful, compli- 
mentary, and even touching way. 
He seems to have had a kind of 
gratification in writing letters of 
this kind, similar to the gratification 
of penning longs and shorts in the 
Eton days. The letters at last be- 
came a tremendous drag on him, 
but he could not be persuaded 
to relinquish them, although we 
should think that they were just the 
kind of letters which a secretary 
would dash off by scores at his dic- 
tation. He was a man of singularly 
catholic and tolerant views: he was 
free from party spirit himself; and 
this was also very much the case 
with his diocese. He conciliated an 
immense amount of personal esteem 
and affection. One of his last public 
acts was his presiding, with singular 
efficacy and good-taste, at the Wol- 
verhampton Church Congress; and 
one of his last conversations with 
his son-in-law related to the contro- 
versy between t1e Bible and Science. 
The Bishop was not a scientific man ; 
in fact he carried his disregard of 
science to a regrettable extent; but, 
as Mr. Denison truly says, ‘ though 
he did not profess to understand 
science, no man knew better than 
he did the difference between sound 
and unsound reasoning.’ 

Lonsdale was originally intended 
for the bar, of which there are other 
extant episcopal instances. He had 
some friendships with great law- 
yers, and he was often to be seen at 
the high table at Lincoln’s Inn. 
He was a sound lawyer; not such a 
keen lawyer as the Bishop of Exeter, 
who might have been lord chan- 
cellor, but probably a much sounder 
one. Even among the lawyers he 
often showed himself the best man 
in company, socially. Here is a 
. Story which he particularly enjoyed. 
‘A blastering man in a railway 
carriage said, “ I should like to meet 
that Bishop of ——, I’d put a ques- 
tion to him that would puzzle him.” 
“Very well,” said a’voice out of 
another corner, “then now is your 
time, for I am the Bishop of ——” 
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it may easily be guessed what]. 

he man was rather startled, but 
presently recovered, and said, “ Well, 
my lord, can you tell me the way to 
heaven?” ‘“ Nothing is easier,” an- 
swered the Bishop; “ you have only 
to turn to the right and go straight 
forward.”’ 

We will ourselves mention, from 
our own resources, a fragment of 
episcopal ana which may be taken 
as a contribution to the biography 
of the unnamed prelate. We gua- 
rantee the anecdote, which we could 
give with names and locality. One 
day the bishop and his archdeacon, 
in the course of an episcopal tour, 
came to the house of a country gen- 
tleman, where they were most hos- 
pitably received. We are sure of 
the hospitality, for our own legs 
have reposed beneath that excellent 
mahogany. At dinner the arch- 
deacon was to be observed as en- 
gaged in a little cosy chat with the 
lady of the house. ‘The bishop, 
with the complaisant and graceful 
badinage of which he was a master, 
insisted on being allowed to par- 
ticipate in the apparent secret. The 
archdeacon informed the bishop 
that their good hostess, Mrs. R——, 
was famous for the composition of 
cake, and that she generally fur- 
nished him with one when he came 
upon his travel. Whereupon the 
prelate, with most winning smiles, 
professed himself to be a great lover 
of cake, and begged to be allowed to 
become a petitioner for the same. 
That most kindly lady assented with 
the greatest pleasure, and she and 
her maidens were busied in pre- 
paring one of their choicest cakes 
for the illustrious diocesan. The 
next morning, as the bishop’s car- 
riage rolled away from the ancient 
residence, the right reverend foot 
came into collision with a parcel in 
the carriage. ‘ What’s this?’ cried 
the bishop ; ‘ that woman’s cake, I 
suppose.’ And leaving the unknown 
language to the imagination of the 
reader, I can only say that the un- 
lucky cake was contemptuously 
hurled through the window to the 
earth. Itso happened that the park 
was not cleared at the time when 
this act was done, and the hospitable 
lady was able to ascertain the fate 
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of the kindly-meant present. I 
need scarcely say that there were 
no more hospitalities there for the 
bishop, and the story will hardly 
ever be forgotten in that part of the 
country. This is a sort of story 
which could never be told of the 
late Bishop of Lichfield, and per- 
haps of none other than the present 
Bishop of ——~. 

Mr. Denison discusses the subject 
of good Bishop Lonsdale’s exercise 
of his patronage. He greatly praises 
it, and yet withal he takes exception. 
The bishop laid down a rigid rule 
not to promote any man who had 
not served in his diocese. The re- 
sult of this was that he was unable 
to promote a man who was worthy 
of being promoted, and whose pro- 
motion he desired. This, as Mr. 
Denison sees, was a mistake. To 
wise men rules are aids and helps, 
but they do not make themselves 
the unreasoning slaves of rules. In 
other respects the bishop’s patron- 
age seems to us to have been unsatis- 
factory. He had a weakness for men 
of family and wealth. We remember 
a case where the bishop passed over 
the laborious and poor curate of a 
parish to give the incumbency to a 
young man of great social qualifi- 
cations. He became a regular ab- 
sentee, and all the work was done 
by the poor curate. Dr. Lonsdale 
probably had the notion, which is 
said to be strong with some bishops, 
that they support the church by 
giving their preferment to wealthy 
men. The notion, however, is of 
very uncertain value. Finally, this 
biography will be found to be very 
well worth the reading. The late 
Bishop of Lichfield most completely 
illustrated the wise motto of his 
predecessor, Hacket: ‘Serve God, 
and be cheerful.’ He had all the 
qualities of a good man, and some of 
the qualities of a great man. 


-_—— 


DIARY NOTES, 


A work like ‘ Max Havelaar on the 
Coffee Auctions of the Dutch Trad- 
ing Company,’ is to be considered 
on its social and political claims, 
and not simply as a novel, although 
the literary ability is considerable. 


The charges made in this jwork are 
so serious, that if there is any answer 
to them, the Dutch Government 
ought to give that answer in order to 
satisfy the public opinion of Europe. 
From time to time there have been 
rumours of great mismanagemen’ 
and oppression in the vast Dutch 
colonies in the East, but suspicion 
has never yet taken so substantive 
aform. Ina picturesque sentence, 
the author dedicates his work to the 
King of Holland, ‘ Emperor of the 
magnificent empire of Insulind, 
which winds about the equator like 
a garland of emeralds.’ The work 
ought to produce to Holland much 
of the same effect which Burke's 
philippics against Warren Hastings 
produced in England. Leaving out 
of sight the story-telling, which 
nevertheless contains some good 
satiric writing, we have ,here an 
awful picture of grinding tyranny 
and oppression, exercised by the 
Dutch officials on the population 
of Java. If the statement of facts 
is substantiated, it would almost 
invite interference and remon- 
strance from our Foreign Office. 
But perhaps foreign Governments 
will be asking us to look at our own 
policy towards Cashmere. 


—_ 


The spring winds have been se 
cutting that the first month of the 
fishing season, which is generally 
the best for sport, has not tempted 
many of the gentle brotherhood to 
depart from the fires to the waters. 
The contemplative angler might do 
well in the way of angling but he 
would do badly in the way of con- 
templation. In the leafy month of 
June, contemplation is easy enough, 
but the keen March nor’easters 
must deter even Mr. Kingsley from 
his much-loved enjoyment of fishing 
the Dartmoor streams. In June, the 
beautiful fishing on the Thames 
will be in perfection, and invite 
those to whom fishing is the gentle 
excuse for laziness and enjoyment; 
and telegraphic messages will be 
flashed down the wires to say that 
some ten-pound trout has been seen 
near Teddington Locks, and that ex- 

uisite reach of the Thames between 
indsor and Maidenhead will wit- 
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ness many a sylvan and piscatorial 
scene worthy of art and device. 
Now, too, the curious phenomenon 
of dock fishing may be abundantly 
witnessed, when many a London 
tradesman will go out for bottom- 
fishing to the East or West India 
Docks; and though there is little to 
be said on the score of scenery or 
fresh air, yet he will often obtain a 
most enviable amount of booty with 
his rod. The London Docks abound 
with fish, and it is said that in a 
couple of hours some sixty or 
seventy pound of fish may be pro- 


cured—jack, bream, or perch of 


enormous weight. There are also 
private waters near London which 
are let out, and honest citizens have 
a day’s sport for a trifling pay- 
ment, which they enjoy as much as 
if they were spearing salmon in 
Scottish rivers or Norwegian fiords. 
Us rather it delights to wander 
up remote Welsh streams or by the 
darkling Dove, associated with 
honest Izaak, or by the Wye or the 
Derwent. Angling is the most 


healthful of out-door pursuits for 
the sedentary, and the man who 
cannot play his fly, if he can con- 
template, is half an angler. 


—_— 


Every argument against the 
Church in Ireland is also an ar- 
gument against the Church in 
Wales. Ifthe question of establish- 
ment or disestablishment is merely 
a question of counting noses and 
siding with the majority, the Church 
in Wales is doomed. Dissent is the 
established religion in Wales, and 
the Church is only a sect. Nowhere 
can the condition of things in Ire- 
land be worse than in Wales. A 
dignitary lately applied to a parish 
priest in Wales for a return of the 
religious statistics of the parish. 
The clergyman stated, in reply, that 
he had just buried his last church- 
man. He must have realized Sydney 
Smith’s conception of a man preach- 
ing himself ‘bare to the sexton,’ 
and now, alack! the sexton himself 
is gone. 
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‘ \ HAT is the most terrible 
sight in London? 

Supposing this question to be put 
to twenty people, there would. pro- 
bably be at least ten different an- 
swers to it. We should hear of the 
dreadful places in which the r 
are compelled to live; of those 
‘worst neighbourhoods’ where all 
sorts of evil-doers hide from the 
light ; of the still more painful 
spectacle of painted vice flaunting 
abroad amidst the haunts of re- 
spectability ; of the quiet suburban 
villas, where the tenants pay the 
rent beforehand, and no questions 
are asked, and where the shameless 
invent names for the shameful,— 
names which find their way even 
into the newspaper columns, and 
puzzle modest readers at home, who 
wonder about that vague demi-monde, 
and someway associate it with lead- 
ing articles upon the difficulty of 
marrying on civil-service pay. We 





should be told of ‘midnight meetings’ 
and of dishonoured homes—of the 
struggles of the very poor to save 
themselves from the last dread of 
living humanity—the workhouse ; of 
seamstresses sewing away their lives 
for pence ; of girls starving slowly in 
warehouses and work-rooms amidst 
the costly garments which: they 
make; of women swiftly wearing 
away in the effort to keep them- 
selves from thinking of the awful 
alternative that tempts them every 
night as they hurry homewards 
through the gaily-lighted streets, 
and feel the March wind penetrating 
their poor flimsy clothing to wake 
the cough that only nourishment 
and rest can still. 

All these are terrible indeed ; and 
thinking of them, we almost doubt 
which has the evil pre-eminence: 
but they are only results. Worse 
than these, and lying at the begin- 
ning of them all, is that which 
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mocks our full-blown protestations 
of humanity and benevolence, gives 
the lie to our boasted enlighten- 
ment, stares our smug piety in the 
face with a grim laugh of pain, and 
is already menacing our future with 
a penalty that no single age can 
pay, since itis the accumulated debt 
of years and years of indifference and 
neglect. 

Looking to the future as well as 
to the present, the most terrible 
sight in London is its homeless 
children. The boys and girls who 
(such of them as do not die—and 
they have a strange tenacity of life) 
are to make the men and women of 
the time to come. 

It is not given to many of us to 
see much of them, and few people 
believe that they form a numerous 
class. Homeless children! when we 
hear so much of Industrial Schools, 
and of training masters in metropo- 
litan workhouses, and of prison dis- 
cipline for the incorrigible, to be 
followed by the blessed ordinances 
of the Reformatory ! 

Where are they? where do they 
goto? They must live somewhere, 
call ita home or not as you like, 
and the casual ward affords them a 
legal shelter, if they choose to claim 
it—a shelter and a morsel of dry 
bread, a drink of water if not a bowl 
of thin salted gruel. Where are 
they,? They are not far to seek; but 
they are difficult to find, for they are 
all at war with respectability: know- 
ing that respectability neither be- 
lieves nor pities them much, and 
they have enough in them that is 
rat-like to seek their hiding-places 
in dark corners not far from the 
great highways, and so, more secure 
from discovery than if they had 
made holes for themselves out of 
sight and sound of the great traffic 
of the streets. 

Riding homewards on your omni- 
bus in summer time, you may see 
some of them turning ‘ catherine- 
wheels’ in the dusty roadway, and 
running till they are mere quiver- 
ing heaps of tatters, on the | 
ofa penny. Going up the sile 
highway of the Thames on board # 


, you have noted them wal- * hope that ‘ it isall ri 


lowing in the slime and ooze of the 
river shore, whence they shout to 
VOL, XIII,—NO, LXXVIII. 
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you to ‘chuck a copper,’ that they 
may show their contempt for evil 
savours by diving for it in the mud. 
Plashing along the streets on a wet 
night, you have heard their little 
bare blue feet patter on the stones 
for the chance of risking sudden 
death by opening the door of a han- 
som cab, or defending your broad- 
cloth from the muddy wheel by the 
intervention of their poor little 
bodies, scarcely less dirty than the 
wheel itself. They start up sud- 
denly at street corners or from the 
pale glare of the lamps outside a 
tavern door, or emerge from the 
black patch of the cellar flap that 
lies beneath the flaring gas-light of 
a gaudy gin-shop. ‘They fight for 
orange peel, or cigar-ends, or the 
nameless refuse that may be found 
about the dim precincts of metropo- 
litan theatres; they startle you with 
their plaintive wheedling whine as 
you pause at the entrance of doubt- 
ful and deserted streets; they seem 
to possess some occult property of 
keeping in the dim haze: the derk 
circumference that lies beyond all 
the brighter spots in all the larger 
thoroughfares; and come upon you 
suddenly from under the wheels of 
vehicles, with outstretched hands, 
asking you to buy cigar-lights, or to 
‘ remember the sweeper,’ whose use- 
less broom-stump is his only stock- 
in-trade where a crossing is impos- 
sible. Some of these poor miserable 
little rogues affect a farcical manner 
and grin under the brim of a man’s 
hat or assume a long-tailed coat, 
acquired no one knows how, but 
worn as an incentive to cynical pas- 
sengers who may give for fun what 
they would never concede to famine. 
Others have caught the professional 
whine of the blear-eyed man or 
woman who waits round the corner 


- to seize their gains and replenishes 


the boxes of vesuvians entrusted to 
the boys or the bunches of faint, 
sickly-smelling flowers that make an 
excuse for the girls to beg more 
boldly. In this phase of their 
wretched lives we all know them, 
and think of them sometimes with 
an evanescent pity, rere to 

ght,’ but know- 
ing full well that it is all wrong. 
It is only when they have nothing 
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to sell, and dare not beg, and 
are driven like vermin to their 
holes, where they lie shuddering in 
the wet and cold, ing those 
wild dreams of food that visit the 
starving, that we do not see them. 
Only a few of us know that awful 
side of their existence : the side that 
they themselves, with the shy in- 
stinct of the hunted and the hun- 
gry, hide from the eyes of society, 
and sometimes die without reveal- 


Late wayfarers crossing some of 
the bridges at night may come upon 
them suddenly in the act of looking 
over the parapet into the stream 
below and noting the ragged patches 
of moonlight reflected in it from the 
rift in the driving bank of cloud. 
Something moves in the dim recess 
of the stone-work in which we 
stand, and, peering down, we see a 
moving form, the gleam of a white 
limb amidst a mass of tatters. It is 
difficult to distinguish whether it is 
a human form or not, and yet there 
are limbs too;— many limbs 
There are stealthy eyes looking 
out to see what new enemy has 
come to this refuge for the destitute. 
Two or three pairs of eyes, scowl- 
ing, furtive, almost threatening and 
with the dogged, hunted glare in 
them that is so sad to see. The 
owners of these eyes are huddled 
together to form a mutual shelter 
against the chill night air; and you 
had better pass on your way. What 
can you do except call the attention 
of the law to their illegal repose, and 
have them driven away to seek 
another resting-place on the dam 
sodden earth beneath the dark 
arches? Very few visitors willjdis- 
turb them in these last-named re- 
treaty whether the arches belong to 
the bridge or to the railway, for 
they lie in nobody’s road after dark. 
The dark arches of the bridge, about 
which we heard so much a long 
time ago, have diminished in num- 
ber; and though the dim light of a 
candle-end, and the smouldering 
fire of straw and shavings some- 
times flickers in those awful caverns, 
and for a few moments reveals a 
glimpse of this awful mystery of 
London, these haunts are less 
sought after now that the railways 
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have provided better accommoda- 
tion. The coal-waggons are a temp- 
tation; but the visits of the police 
are more frequent; the works on 
the river bank have opened up 
access from the main thorough- 
fares, and great gloomy spaces 
leading down to the edge of the 
shore are closed, or are taken for 
warehouses, to ease the great ple- 
thora of commerce. It is to the 
arches of the railway, those great 
bare blank walls of brick which are 
sometimes su to have made a 
clean sweep in a whole neighbour- 
hood of evil repute, but which in 
reality build the traffic of foot-pas- 
sengers out of the slums which 
crouch behind them, that the home- 
less children go for shelter. Happy 
if an empty van, @ cart, a Waggon, 
a pile of timber is lying there to 
keep them from the bitter wind. 
Is there a carpenter’s shop, a 
smith’s shop, a nook of brick- 
work, or any sort of projection that 
can hide a dog: there you may find 
a child for whom the law has done 
no more than to teach him that 
practically everybody is supposed 
to be guilty till he can prove him- 
self innocent; and for — ves 
1 has done nothing, for he 
ea no part ofit. The glad tidings 
of greatest joy to him would be to 
learn where to find food and fire 
and a bed this piercing night, with- 
out being ‘jawed at’ and ‘ knocked 
about,’ and treated like—well no! 
there is a ‘Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,’ which 
would protect the dog. 

As it is, the best chance of a 
night’s lodging is that afforded 
by the threepenny lodging-house. 
There, at least, there is a fire in the 
wide skillet that warms the dingy 
cellar called by the police a thieves’ 
kitchen. There are really no thieves’ 
kitchens now, in the sense of places 
where thieves meet to carouse be- 
fore retiring to their beds. All 
common lodging-houses are under 
the regulations of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which renders them liable to 
inspection at any time, orders the 
number of beds that shall be placed 
in each room, and can interfere to 
enforce a certain degree of cleanli- 
ness and order. 
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Are they therefore well-conducted 
and tidy resorts? Well, those that 
are really lodging-houses are better 
than most people would think. 
There is, as we have said, a fire in 
the dingy cellar, where a few silent 
and depressed lodgers sit at the 
rough deal table to eat such scraps 
of food as they have taken in with 
them. There is very little hilarity 
here; andthe few wretched lads 
who contrive to spend threepence 
for the unwonted luxury of a bed 
generally go up to the sleeping- 
rooms at once to ‘ have their three- 
penn’orth out.’ Happily perhaps 
for them they go to sleep at once, 
and so, though there may be thieves 
amongst the lodgers, though they 
may themselves have pilfered the 
threepence that enables them to rest 
their aching bones, there is little 
opportunity for evil communica- 
tions. The broken-down, the weary, 
the miserable, the tramp who has 
come to seek ‘a job of work,’ the 
wretched sot who, having nothing 
left for gin, and being a painter and 
grainer, mixes the methylated spirit 
used in his trade with water and 
takes it instead of a dram: the 
‘flash man’ out of luck, the respect- 
ably-connected youth who has ‘ gone 
wrong, and so reached this stage 
on his downward road—all are to be 
seen at the common lodging-house 
more frequently than the homeless 
ones of London. Sometimes these 
poor, forlorn boys and girls get 
some chance lodging in a room 
corner where two or three families 
divide the few feet of space. Nothing 
is more common than to hear that 
they ‘slept last night at a room 
where a woman gave them shelter,’ 
somebody having died or gone away 
and left a vacant corner on a bed of 
Straw or an old sack. Even this 
they think is better than the mar- 
kets, where they sometimes sleep on 
damp potato-sacks, or crawl by 
lucky chance under the tarpaulin of 
& country waggon, or lie upon the 
vegetable refuse, amidst which they 
grub for scraps of carrot, turnip, or 
cabbage-stumps, and devour them 
greedily to stifle the gnawings of 
their tormenting hunger. 

And yet, unless the bitter weather 
freezes the life out of them, these 
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wretched children do not venture to 
the casual wards. There are ten 
chances to one against half of 
them being admitted there; nay, 
we will go further, and say that 
there is not room for half of them 
in all the casual wards in London. 
They would be driven away, pro- 
bably with curses, perhaps with 
blows, unless they were big enough 
and old enough to insist upon 
their right to sleep in that draughty 
and yet stifling shed, where the 
faint heat of the coke fire paralyses 
the very flies upon the whitewashed 
wall, and where every sense is of- 
fended by the blasphemous crew 
who hold their own when once they 
have passed the ordeal necessary 
for admission. 

Yes, the most terrible sight in 
London is that of our homeless 
children. 

Regarding it from the coldest 
utilitarian point of view as only a 
dreadfal waste of material, it is 
surely time that something should 
be done to save these perishing 
bodies and degraded intelligences. 
Those who know something of 
homeless children are constantly 
struck with the remarkable variety 
of their characteristics, and with 
the keen ability to learn which 
many of them display; struck per- 
haps still more by the remarkable 
grace and symmetry to be seen in 
some of them when care and food 
and rest have been successful in re- 
deeming their poor emaciated bodies 
from the disease and torture of the 
streets; struck, it may be, most of 
all, by the beauty, the refinement, 
of some of those faces which seem 
to change their lineaments when the 
hard mask of defiance and doubt 
and suffering fades off them urider 
happier influences. 

* These discoveries, however, are 
made by few; and, alas! the objects 
of them are themselves few when it 
is remembered how large is the 
number of the destitute boys and 
girls for whom the law makes no 
provision except that they shall be 
perpetually moved on and watched 
and hunted wntil they commence a 
definite career of crime, when it at 
once takes cognizance of them, gives 
them a kind of status by its kindly 
2K a2 
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recognition, and consigns them to a 
home which is supplied with such 
physical comforts that it is a wonder 
more of them do not matriculate 
earlier for the premium offered by 
the prison dietary and the well- 
warmed cell. 

This is nearly all that is done for 
them, and this only when they have 
reached a certain grade of thiefhood: 
for the petty pilferers who are con- 
signed to the shorter terms of im- 

risonment in Coldbath Fields are 

ut sparely fed on bread and gruel, 
and among them are mere children, 
little fellows who, had they been 
born members of a decent family, 
would have escaped with a whip- 
ping and a bread-and-water dinner 
as an adequate punishment. ‘The 
prisoner whose head scarcely reached 
to the top of the dock’ is less fortu- 
nate. Little as he has been taught, 
he knows one thing well ;—that he 
must eat to live, and that he ought 
to work in order to eat. Work? 
who would employ him? Where is 
his father? He doesn’t know; per- 
haps he died when people said he 
had gone away. And his mother? 
He hasn’t seen her for ever so long. 
She ran away and left him, and 
when he went one night to the room 
where she used to live, the neigh- 
bours told him she’d gone into the 
country. She may be dead too for 
aught he knows, and as he stands 
there, his little, wistful, doubtful, 
cunning face raised towards the 
bench, those who can see beneath 
the mask of dirt may perceive 
something in the child, some grace 
of feature, or height of brow, or 
delicacy of form, which leads them 
to say ‘ Who is his father, indeed ? 
Has this child ever met his mother, 
unknown to himself and her, as she 
was flaunting her wretched finery in 
those West-end streets where he has 
crouched to see her pass in at the 
door of the gin-palace to find her 
own comfort in the London substi- 
tute for fire and food. 

We hear references made now and 
then to the Industrial Schools founded 
by the government; but they do not 
7 | for a tenth part of the num- 

r of the homeless children who 
are to be found in London streets— 
children who are guilty of no crime 
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except that for which the law has 
no sympathy whatever—destitution. 
It is true that in the case of a child 
under fourteen years of age coming 
before a magistrate, his worship may 
give a warrant for his admission to 
one of these schools if there is any 
vacancy; and under this arrange- 
ment the managers of the schools 
receive a fee of five shillings for 
every boy received ; but what chance 
does this leave for the admission of 
a sick and starving lad who volun- 
tarily seeks a refuge? 

As no boys of more than fourteen 
years of age are received in the go- 
vernment Industrial Schools, and as 
no other resources are provided for 
lads who come to Lon from all 
parts of the country and find them- 
selves starving and naked in the 
stony-hearted streets, where they 
have neither friend nor home, it 
becomes a very terrible question 
what is to be done with them. 
What is done with many of them 
depends upon their dishonesty. 
When once one of these boys steals 
something and is taken before a 
magistrate he becomes a candidate 
for a Reformatory. His best chance 
of a refuge where he will be fed and 
clothed and taught something of a 
trade lies in the probability of his 
having committed a crime. 

This being the actual state of 
things in the ‘foremost city of the 
world, the centre of civilization, it 
is little wonder that earnest and 
benevolent men, who knew some- 
thing of this most terrible sight, 
having arrived at really practical 
and certain information from their 
connection with ragged schools, and 
a careful inquiry into the condition 
of some of the children attending 
them, should ‘have set about de- 
vising a remedy. It is only during 
the past two years, however, that 
the largest institution founded for 
this purpose in London has been 
able to effect a considerable work; 
but it has begun now to reap the 
benefits of its hopefal struggle on 
behalf of these children who may 
be said to belong to us all; and 
already four institutions have sprung 
from the parent society, while the 
secretary and the committee are 
asking for aid tc establish a fifth. 
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We have all heard of this noble 
work—all of us who read the news- 
papers, at least. 

very destitute child in London 
has a claim on it, and that claim is 
allowed while there is a shilling to 
buy a meal and a little bed to re- 
ceive the applicant. No form has 
to be gone ugh; the poor little 
friendless outcast goes, or is taken, 
to the house in Great Queen Street, 
Bloomsbury, or, if it is a girl, to 
Broad Street, close by; and there 
finds food, and warmth, and rest; 
and after a few inquiries finds 
also a score of friends; looks shyly 
and wonderingly — perhaps still 
doubtingly—at the smiles on faces 
where only frowns might have been 
expected; begins to grow stronger ; 
gets an appetite for work, a larger 
appetite still for reading and writ- 
ing and the multiplication table, 
and the largest appetite of all for 
school-feasts and occasional treats ; 
and so becomes a regular inmate of 
‘The Refuge for Homeless and 
Destitute Children.’ 

Of this healthy appetite for work, 
of which we have just spoken, we 
shall have the best proof by visiting 
the place itself—the Boys’ Refuge, 
that is to say—at the parent institu- 
tion in Great Queen Street. It looks 
like a place intended to answer its 
purpose. There is immediate aid 
on the very face of it, and the door 
Opens at once upon a scene of acti- 
vity which, without adopting any 
model principle, and in the absence 
of any system of election, has made 
this large family of more than 
ahundred boys a community con- 
tributing to its own support and 
learning daily something of the true 
dignity and worth of labour. 

Not a very fine house—not a 
house at all in the ordinary sense of 
the term, for the place was formerly 
& coach-builder’s factory, and the 
various apartments have been readily 
adapted to the necessity for dor- 
mitories; a great dining-room, 
kitchens, and workshops for shoe- 
making, carpentering, firewood-cut- 
ting, and tailoring. A rough-and- 
teady looking place enough, with 
Very little spent for decoration, and 
only such necessary repairs and 
alterations as suffice to make it com- 
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fortable and available for its present 
purpose. Rough, but very ready, 
as you will admit when you hear 
that the larger number of the in- 
mates came of their own accord; 
that pictures of the workshops and 
the work done here are sent to 
Casual Wards and other places where 
destitute and abandoned boys may 
see them, and be led to inquire how 
they may join the company of young 
shoemakers, tailors, and carpenters. 
Many of the inmates go out to situa- 
tions, coming to the Refuge to sleep 
at night, and even having their meals 
here until they can earn money 
enough to keep them comfortably. 
Others emigrate to the colonies, 
where there are well-known cor- 
respondents, who write to Mr. 
Williams, the secretary of the in- 
stitution, asking him to send out 
Refuge carpenters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, servants, or nursemaids 
to situations which will be kept 
vacant till their arrival. 

It will be seen from this informa- 
tion that the institution is not only 
wide in its efforts to embrace the 
most needy, but deeply rooted in 
its provision for the future of 
those who have once come to 
claim its care. The letters received 
from those who owe to it temporal 
prosperity as well as moral and 
religious teaching, are in them- 
selves affecting testimonials both to 
the necessity for the work, and to 
the wise discretion with which it 
has been carried on. 

Shoemaking is the most promi- 
nent business evidently, the lower 
front window being, in fact, devoted 
to the display of boots and shoes, 
mostly of a very substantial cha- 
racter, as suited to the customers 
to whom it is intended they shall 
most readily appeal. The moment 
fou open the door you are in 
the midst of shoemaking, and the 
whole piace smells of leather, wax- 
ends, and new hemp; while the 
thirty or forty boys, seated on the 
little low stools, might be so many 
mechanical toys with arms moved 
by machinery, except that they look 
a great deal too serious, and several 
degrees too sensible, for toys. 
Serious, that is, with the proud con- 
sciousness of earning something, 
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and of making something that peo- 
ple will come and buy at a fair mar- 
ket price, knowing that they have 
their value for their money. It is 
the same with the tailors, who, 
though they aré employed princi- 
pally in making and mending their 
own clothes and those of their fel- 
low-inmates, are doing no less use- 
ful work. Indeed, among the ad- 
mirable arrangements of this insti- 
tution is included that uncommon 
one of beginning at the beginning ; 
and when once the boys learn how 
to turn out tidy boots and shoes, or 
to use needle and thread skilfully, 
they make their own clothes, and 
supply both themselves and the 
girls with good strong neat shoes; 
while the girls, in their Refuge at 
Broad Street, make shirts for the 
boys, as well as their own clothes; 
and the girls at the country Refuge 
at Ealing do the laundry work for 
both institutions. Then the car- 
penters are handy fellows enough, 
their occupation being principally 
confined to plain boxes, cases, and 
other easy jobs for customers, toge- 
ther with such repairs and fittings 
as may be wanted in-doors. The 
woodcutters do a capital stroke of 
business, however, as may be ima- 
gined when we learn that they cut 
up and sold about thirty thousand 
bundles of firewood during last year. 
In the same period above two thou- 
sand pairs of boots and shoes were 
made, and a still greater number 
repaired ; about one thousand two 
hundred new articles of clothing 
were made, and more than twice as 
many repaired, beside mattresses 
made and repaired, and other work 
done for customers. At the end of 
1866 the work done for customers, 
and the goods sold, amounted to 
above 6oo/., and the value of that 
done for the institution was nearly 
asmuch; 141/. was taken for errand- 
boys’ work, and 35/. for haymaking, 
a pretty good proof that the appetite 
already twice spoken of is a healthy 
and a well-directed one. 

There is little to arrest attention 
here in the place itself; it is simply 
a succession of workshops, and the 
instructors are busy directing the 
various operations of their separate 
trades; but there are indications 


which give rise to much pleasant 
reflection. One of them is the evi- 
dent admission of play as well as 
work, for even while we are looking 
about us the sounds of hammer, and 
saw, and plane cease, there is a hum 
and a murmur, and when we go 
down again (our visit is paid ona 
Saturday) the boys have doffed their 
aprons, washed their hands, and are 
busily engaged at a table cutting 
old copy-books into shapes which 
are presently to be cunningly at- 
tached to coloured paper, rosettes, 
and other ornaments, to adorn the 
great dining-room for the ‘ annual 
dinner.’ Not the annual dinner of 
patrons and subscribers, but of the 
inmates themselves—of the "young 
mechanics who are in the enviable 
position of hosts, the girls from the 
neighbouring Refuge in Broad 
Street, the rosy-cheeked shy country 
cousins from the home in the old- 
fashioned village of Ealing, and 
those fresh, broad-shouldered, breezy 
fellows, who have made a voyage 
from Greenhithe, and have only 
just come ashore to be present at 
the family party. We shall have 
more to say of these naval heroes 
presently; but first stay for a 
moment to look at this frame full 
of photographs, portraits of the 
once friendless and homeless who, 
having found friends and a home, 
and a new life opening to them, 
have sometimes doveloged, under 
the happy influences of genial 
charity and practical religion, from 
something very little higher than 
the rodent animal, to something not 
much lower than the very an 

themselves. We peep into the dor- 
mitories—clean, airy, and with 
comfortable beds; the infirmary, 
with only one patient laid up with 
—chilblains (how tenderly the 
worthy secretary looks at his poor 
little foot, and cheers him up 
with a laughing remonstrance); 
the schoolroom, where a few 

the youngest inmates are busy 
with ‘simple addition,’ and ‘pot 
hooks and hangers; and we tur 
into the street and round the corner, 
where, in the midst of what was but 
lately one of the lowest neighbour 
hoods of London—and has not yet 
recovered from its reputation—® 
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large modern building has been 
converted into a ‘ Refuge for Home- 
less and Destitute Girls who have 
not been convicted of crime. A 
very neat place, too, and with such 
wide, airy staircases, such large and 
lofty dormitories, that, as we enter, 
there is a brisk breeze blowing all 
through the house whenever more 
than one door at a time is opened, 
a breeze surprisingly fresh, too, 
when we consider that it comes 
through the pretty French windows 
direct from courts and alleys in 
mid-London. The schoolroom, where 
a number of neat-looking girls are 
sewing, is, if possible, still more at- 
tractively fresh ; and the maps, the 
books, the very desks and forms, are 
as clean as good honest use will 
permit, or as equally good and 
honest scrubbing can make them. 
The kitchens, too, are just now in 
full swing, and as we enter them, a 
meaty and mealy gale salutes us, 
not altogether without a faint flavour 
of soapsuds, however—a peculiarity 
immediately accounted for by the 
glimpse of a washhouse door left 


ajar, beyond which four energetic 
young women, of from ten to twelve 
years of age, are practising the art 
and mystery of laundry work, not 
with patent appliances and steam 


apparatus, but in genuine old- 
fashioned tubs, suited to their size; 
I fancy, from the briskness of their 
elbows, that they are engaged in the 
operation known as ‘ rubbing down,’ 
but all is a dream of vapour and a 
fleecy seud of lather. 

There is just time to catch the 
train to Ealing, where we may be in 
time to see another company of 
young women, averaging in age from 
six to fourteen or fifteen, at dinner. 
Such a quiet, wide-fronted villa resi- 
dence, with such a passage, such a 
parlour, such bed-rooms, such #& 
laundry, such a garden, and such a 
matron (a single lady, at present, 
though we adopt the endearing 
title used by her daughters here 
and call her ‘matron’) as it does 
one’s heart to see. Talk of 
boards that you might eat from! why 
you not only might, but it would be 
& positive pleasuré to eat from the 
boards at Ealing, they are so much 
cleaner than most tables that one 
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meets with in a casual way. The 
girls here—of whom there are about 
forty—are trained for domestic ser- 
vants; and we are not surprised to 
learn that they are mostly bespoken 
before their term of training is com- 
pleted. The parlour, a handsome 
room looking on to the garden at 
the back, is furnished as it might be 
in any gentleman’s house, and the 
sleeping-rooms are fitted with spot- 
less bedding, the matron’s and 
school mistresses’ apartments repre- 
senting the ‘ best bedrooms.’ Here 
the laundry-work is a great feature, 
and the laundry itself with drying- 
room, and ironing-room is admir- 
ably arranged by the alteration of 
a very large coach-house, stable, 
harness-room, and coachman’s room 
and hayloft which formed of 
the premises. The great glory of 
the place, however, is a genuine old- 
fashioned garden, with such vege- 
tables and such fruit trees and 
bushes, that the brisk lady who is 
matron and adviser and friend, has 
grand festivals of jam making, in 
which cauldrons full of materials 
for rolly-poley puddings and treat- 
day tarts are prepared for the win- 
ter. In fact, between preserving, 
and pickling, and preparing herbs, 
and salting down pork and bacon, 
and being in general everywhere 
and doing everything at once, but 
without confusion and with a cheer- 
ful vivacity, which is surely a bless- 
ing to these poor children, who are 
often taken to the Refuge in a very 
depressed condition, the matron is 
busier than any bee in Mr. Teget- 
meier’s hive,—and we mention that 
gentleman’s name, not only because 
he is the great authority on bees but 
because he was once the representa- 
tive of the intellectual honey ga- 
thered all the day at the Home and 
Colonial Schools, where the matron 
of our Home at Ealing was formerly 
@ pupil. 

Once a year the girls who have 
left the Refuge—no longer homeless 
and destitute, but in good situations 
—come to tea there with Mr. Wil- 
liams, and perhaps one or two mem- 
bers of the committee. Then they 
may seek advice, counsel, or encou- 
ragement, the latter symbolized by 
a silver medal which is presented 
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to each of those who can bring a 
year’s good character. It may be 
fearlessly asserted that at no public 
or private school in the kingdom 
could there be more encouraging 
instances of continued well-doing 
than is afforded by the inmates of 
these Refuges. A blessed harvest 
to reap indeed: a harvest from the 
outcast of the great city,—from the 
refuse of the very streets: a golden 
guerdon for the nation, picked up 
from the gutter. But why are there 
empty beds, why these unoccupied 
spaces in the rooms at all three 
places? Alas! the necessities are 
still so much greater than the 
means,—the space so much larger 
than the subscription lists. Fifteen 
pounds will keep a boy or girl for a 
year ; a shilling’s worth of postage 
stamps sent by each of the readers 
of this magazine would add to our 
country scores of decent men and 
women, instead of storing up a 
legacy of ignorance, crime, and hate 
in the. time to come. It is a very 
noble work to be done at a very 
smallcost. It might be even worth 
the sacrifice of a few cigars a year, 
or the omission of one dinner party 
in the London season. For there is 
a thing on which the committee of 
these Refuges have set their hearts. 
Weak boys, sick boys, boys poisoned 
with the foul odours of stifled 
courts and reeking sewers, and 
wanting only the fresh country air 
and the green fields to set them up 
into promising lads, are among the 
number who implore your help. At 
the same time there is a demand in 
some of our colonies (from which 
letters come to Broad Street, Blooms- 
bury) for lads who know something 
of farm work and the business of 
ordinary agriculture. To meet both 
these wants, a country farm is want- 
oa. The land is to be purchased, 
the work may easily be done if only 
the funds can be obtained. It might 
be thought that the nation would re- 
spond by a voluntary impulse tc 
such an appeal. It would only be 
a fitting return for what the pro- 
moters of these Refuges have done 
for it; witness the training-ship 
* Chichester.’ You have seen that 
floating ark in which so many young 
souls have been preserved from the 
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awful deluge of vice and despair ? 
No! Then let us run down to 
Greenhithe, and not a hundred 
paces from the railway station we 
shall see her great black hull lying 
off in the stream. There is no mis- 
taking it, for in white letters painted 
on her side we read ‘Chichester 
Training Ship for Homeless Boys.’ 
See, we slacken this rope on the 
signal-mast beside the little pier, 
and the ascending ball, seen from 
the deck, will bring a boat to us 
presently, rowed by a dozen sturdy 
young able-bodied mariners clad in 
a jolly nautical fashion in blue serge 
shirts, blue trousers, a great open 
collar of the true man-o’-war pat- 
tern, and a cap with orthodox rib- 
bon streamers and the name of the 
ship upon the band. While they 
come you shall hear what set the 
* Chichester ’ afloat, chartered her, 
and sent her here well-found and 
victualled, manned with as bright a 
crew as ever stepped a deck or lay 
snug in their hundred and fifty 
hammocks, dreaming of the mur- 
mur of the sea, or waking now and 
then with a vague but painful 
memory of that past awful life from 
which they have been snatched by 
a press-gang of which it would 
well become us all to be active 
members. This was the way of it. 
It began with a supper to which the 
homeless boys of London were in- 
vited. Invitations were sent to the 
casual wards, to the common lodg- 
ing-houses, to all sorts of places 
where boys were known to lurk, 
starving and destitute. Just fancy 
that large room in Great Queen 
Street; the long tables filled with 
these poor outcasts of the town, in 
their rags, and with wild suspicious 
eyes gleaming from under their 
tangled hair. Could they believe 
it? Well, seeing was believing, and 
there it was. Roast beef, hot plum 
padding, coffee, and a welcome from 
Jarl Shaftesbury who went about 
among them. ‘The regular inmates 
of the Refuge were interspersed 
among them too: so that there was 
a leaven of order; and even the 
grace before and after meat was 
sung in a way, that was as aflecting 
as the highest triumph of the 
musical art could have made it 
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The object of that meeting was to 
get an answer to one question— 
* Now, boys, if a ship were moored 
in the Thames, how many of you 
would be willing to go on board ?’ 
Seldom has such a collection of little 
dirty hands been seen as that which 
responded to this invitation. To go 
on board ship: the very thing that 
they had all been wishing for all 
their lives, one might have thought ; 
and yet there were boys there who 
had never seen a large ship, and 
didn’t know what was the name of 
the river on the muddy shore of 
which they had paddled and ducked 
for coppers. 

There only remained to memo- 
rialize the Government for a vessel 
(we all know that many of them are 
likely to lie rotting uselessly about 
the harbours of the world); and, in 
answer to the appeal, the hull of a 
so-gun frigate was handed over to 
the committee. Only the hull, with 
the niggardly concession that masts, 
sails, and other stores might be 
drawn from the dockyard for the 
completion of the ship to the value 
of alittle more than 2000/., for which 
only nine months’ credit was to be 
given. 

Let this be remembered when we 
read the debates in the House on 
the Navy Estimates, and see what 
the nation has to pay for useless ex- 
periments ; let this be remembered, 
too, in connection with the fact, that 
our navy, and especially our mer- 
cantile marine, has long been so de- 
teriorating that merchants look to 
the future with dismay: and we 
shall then be better able to estimate 
what is the value of the work to be 
done on board the ‘Chichester,’ 
where two hundred boys may be 
thoroughly trained for sea-service. 

Only a hundred and fifty are 
at present on board, for the funds 
are not sufficient to fill all those 
neat hammocks slung in the long 
light airy lower deck. 

But here comes the boat, brought 
alongside in a masterly manner, and 
here is the stroke oar waiting to lend 
youa hand. Do you see that medal 
on his blue shirt? it comes from the 


Humane Society, and he gained it 
for jumping overboard after one of 
his messmates who in simple care- 
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lessness fell overboard from the 
deck. A fresh-coloured, smart, ac- 
tive fellow he is, too, and his boat's 
crew is as trim and taut as the craft 
itself. Easy all! Here we are along- 
side without so much as rubbing a 
speck off the paint, and now up the 
landsmen’s gangway to the deck, 
where Captain Alston is waiting to 
receive us. Captain Alston has seen 
service in her Majesty’s navy, and is 
just the man to command this vessel ; 
for he is—we entreat him to pardon 
what when said so plainly is almost a 
personal rudeness: but we mey as 
well put it in the old formula—an 
officer and a gentleman. With no 
little experience of the subtle in- 
fluences to which these boys, out- 
cast, deserted, and ignorant as they 
may be, are susceptible, we ob- 
serve how this quiet, well-bred 
manner ‘operates. We note—God 
knows how gladly—that when the 
Captain goes amongst them there 
is no half-doubting look, no sudden 
hush of the talk, which, by-the-by, 
goes on in a serene, reflective tone, 
as though the lads had already 
caught the seaman’s habit of rumi- 
nation. That which strikes the 
visitor to the ‘Chichester’ at first 
sight is the absence of rigorous 
or repressive discipline—the en- 
couraging method adopted — the 
frequent change of occupation, and 
yet the quiet and cheerful orderli- 
ness that seems to be maintained 
by the boys themselves. The whole 
crew is drawn up in file: two long 
rows along the main deck; all but 
the boat’s crew, who are just now 
busy with their dinners, which have 
been kept hot for them while they 
came ashore for us. Would you 
like to know what the dinner is? 
Sea pie, or I’m not to be trusted as 
a judge .of savoury smells. Yes, 
sea pie; and not only that, but a 
separate sea pie for each hardy 
mariner. Here it is, smoking hot 
on his plate at this moment. Crust, 
layer of mutton, layer of onion, 
mealy potato, rich gravy—all blend- 
ing in one delicious steam. Soup 
and meat, or meat with a good 
allowance of fresh vegetables, and 
a hunch of such delicious bread 
that it beats any cake within ordi- 
nary experience: with occasional 
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fruit puddings and pies: is the 
daily dinner served at twelve o’clock. 
If you want to give a professional 
gentleman a moment's pleasure, 
we can introduce you to our ship’s 
baker. A sturdy lad, with a canny 
expression in his honest face, as 
though he knew exactly where the 
difference lay between his batch of 
brown and his batch of white, but 
defied you to find it out, or to say 
which you liked best after you had 
eaten of both. 

The bakery—right down in the 
hold—is a model of convenience; 
and the superfluous heat from the 
ovens, carried up a hollow iron 
tube, serves to warm the great 
lower deck and its long rows of 
sleepers during the cold winter 
nights. By the time we are on the 
main deck again the various classes 
have been drafted off. Here a 
dozen studious-looking fellows are 
learning of the bo’sun the art of 
making splices and knots, and the 
way of rigging running gear. The 
bo’sun gives his lesson, chaffs one 
or two of the slow ones a little, and 
then leaves them to a monitor, who 
sets them to work in a thoroughly 
professional manner. Farther on, 
two thoughtful lads, one with a 
bright, open Irish face, are study- 
ing the ropes and spars of a pretty 
model barque, and are setting up 
new rigging here and there upon 
its masts. Divided by a wooden 
partition is the schoolroom, where 
lads of various ages are writing in 
copy-books, absorbed in the my- 
steries of compound subtraction, or 
are reading some entertaining book 
to the master, who looks as bright 
as everybody else does on board. 
Round the corner, on the other side, 
is a little cabin, where the matron 
is teaching some of the boys plain 
sewing, with a brisk blending of 
good-humoured reproof and mo- 
therly encouragement pleasant to 
see, especially when one clean-faced 
but rather clumsy-looking little 
fellow catches our eye, as he meekly 
takes his reproof and breaks out 
immediately into a merry grin and 
such an expression of comic for- 
bearance that we go away to laugh. 

Shoemaking is going on close by, 
under the direction of an instructor, 
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who comes on board for a few hours 
twice a week; and in another select 
spot, on this great main deck, is the 
greatest sight of all. Of course, 
among so many boys there must 
always be some two or three who 
want their hair cut; and this de- 
partment of industry is entirely 
trusted to amateurs, who operate 
upon each other with a gravity 
than which nothing can be more 
ludicrous. Seated on a chair set 
upon a square piece of sailcloth, 
and regularly invested with the 
traditional drapery of the tonsorial 
victim, anybody would look gro- 
tesque enough; and the boys, who 
regard this as quite a serious per- 
formance, in that respect differ very 
little from other people. It is the 
operator, who, in his deep anxiety— 
his efforts to achieve a marked suc- 
cess, which lead him to call all 
sorts of bodily contortions to his 
aid: his frequent references to the 
taste and judgmentof the patientis so 
wonderfully entertaining—almost as 
entertaining as the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings of the swimming-class— 
a class, by-the-by, which sometimes 
includes the whole school. We 
sincerely hope that the results of 
this tuition may be speedily suc- 
cessful, for two lads have fallen 
overboard, by sheer carelessness, 
since the ship has been anchored 
at Greenhithe; and though neither 
of them was recovered, no blame 
could attach to any one on board. 
In one case Captain Alston himeelf 
immediately leaped into the water, 
but the great strength and rapidity 
of the tide swept the boy away 
before he could reach him, though 
he is an expert swimmer, and made 
every effort until he was himself 
almost exhausted; in the other 
instance, the lad already mentioned 
as the stroke oar of the cutter was 
equaily prompt, and, we regret to 
say, equally unsuccessful. There 
is no danger in the method of in- 
struction, however, except, perhaps, 
that of a brisk knock on the head 
or the shins; for, perhaps, without 
being aware of it, the boys of the 
‘Chichester’ are taught on the plan 
recommended by Dr. Franklin in 
his celebrated book, ‘The Whole 
Art of Swimming, which com- 
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mences by advising the student 
‘never on any account to go near 
the water until he knows how to 
swim.’ To carry out this admirable 
principle, the ‘ Chichester’ boys 
are instructed to draw largely on 
their imaginations: to regard the 
smooth, clean, solid deck of the 
vessel as the element with which 
they have to contend, and then, 
lying down upon it at full length 
on their faces, to go through the 
proper motions at the word of com- 
mand. It may be imagined that 
this is rare fun when all the boys 
are practising in more or less con- 





with the boat, and bring things off; 
and then dinner at twelve, such as 
you see, and school again; and so 
on till tea-time—tea and bread; 
and then we have singing some- 
times; and there’s fifes and drums, 
and draughts, and games on the 
lower deck, and sometimes a meet- 
ing; and sometimes we goes sky- 
larking about just as we like, and 
abed about eight or half-past.’ Such 
was the brief résumé of an A.B. 
aged about twelve, who formed one 
of a select party looking at the cut- 
ting up of skins for ‘uppers;’ and 
it abtless represents roughly an 
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cert; and perhaps it may form a 
part of the regular institution of 
thoroughly jovial play, which is as 
much a part of the ‘ Chichester’ 
discipline as work or study. For 
they are a jovial crew there in 
that great black hull out in the 
lights and shadows of the swift 
river. ‘Up about half-past five; 
then stow hammocks; and then we 
has a wash; and then our prayers; 
and then breakfast—cocoa, with 
plenty o’ milk and sugar, and half 
a pound o’ bread; then school, and 
shoemaking, tailoring, or wkat not; 
and sometimes some of us go ashore 





ordinary working day. Captains of 
merchant ships are already on the 
look-out for boys from the ‘ Chi- 
chester, and with good reason. 
They know more than half the 
lubberly ‘long shore men who skulk 
about our seaports to book as 
ordinary seamen; and a ‘Chichester’ 
boy with a year’s training will soon 
command fair wages in a well-found 
ship. There is an esprit de corps 
among them too; and letters al- 
ready received from lads who have 
gone to sea declare their intention 
to ‘keep up the credit of the “ Chi- 
chester.”’ All the crew went with 
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the captain to the Crystal Palace 
last summer to join the great 
gathering of the choirs; and the 
captain lost all hands, and grew 
a little anxious when the time came 
for returning, lest there should be 
some missing from the appointed 
trysting-place. Ne, notone. They 
were there to a boy; and so they 
were at the London Bridge ter- 
minus. The great roar and glare 
of the mighty city had no tempta- 
tions for them; they had penetrated 
to its hard, hollow heart long ago, 
when they were homeless and desti- 
tute. It is a strange thought that 
these lads have found a home and 
friends by going, in a manner, to 
sea, and that when they stand upon 
the deck of that great ship, and 
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follow the river's track London- 
ward, they go from instead of going 
to the only home they ever knew, 
except the parent refuge in Great 
Queen Street, where the secretary 
knows every boy among them, his 
name, his face, his history, and can 
show you some wonderful pictures— 
photographs of these boys, as they 
are now, broad-chested, strong- 
limbed, open-eyed, and with the light 
of honest effort in their young faces : 
and as they were when pinched with 
famine, crouching, shambling, and 
with downcast, but defiant, cunning 
looks, they had just been taken from 
the streets. To see these photo- 
graphs is in itself a strange and ter- 
rible lesson: worth much love— 
worth also some money. 
_y % 


ANSWER ‘TO CHARADE IN THE MAY NUMBER 
(p. 408). 


Boat Race. 
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ROOKED IN THE CITY. 


MONGST the most infamous 
-& dens in this great metropolis 
are not a few City billiard-rooms. 
From mid-day to midnight villainous 
schemes are concocted within their 
precincts, and countless dupes be- 
come victims to the shallowest Ge- 
vices. Well-dressed 8 hang 
about their doorways; the atmo- 
sphere as you enter is pestilential, 
and the scenes enacted can only be 
compared with those which present 
themselves where vice abounds, and 
purity cannot make its appearance 
without danger of contamination. 
The seats around the table are occu- 
pied for the most part by ‘ bonnets,’ 
who will converse familiarly, gamble 
on the stroke or game, and endeavour 
to persuade strangers by such simu- 
lation or artifice as it seems fitting 
they should employ to play on 
terms at once disadvantageous to 
the greenhorn and dishonourable to 
their proposer. Experience teaches 
us that warnings are not altogether 
without avail, and I will, therefore, 
by relating a circumstance which 
occurred to myself, endeavour to 
caution such of my readers as 
have hitherto gone through a bil- 
liard-room ordeal scatheless. 
One afternoon in September, 1863, 
I left the Bank, as usual, and re- 
paired to a neighbouring divan, 
where an appointment with Rougier 
of the ‘ Eye-water Company’ de- 
manded my presence. He had not yet 
come, they told me ; ‘ would I wait?’ 
There was nothing else for it, as see 
him I must, and find out, too, the 
reason why he had failed to meet 
the bill, across which, ‘as a mere 
matter of form’ the sleek old gen- 
tleman who advanced the money 
said, I had unguardedly written my 
name. It was then the second day 
after date, and notice had been given 
me that the bill must be taken up by 
me if not by Rougier. Toa man of 
means sol. is an inconsiderable sum ; 
in my case it represented the earn- 
ings of two long months. My situa- 
tion at the Bank yielded but 300i. 
@ year and an annual present; still 
it was too good a position to throw 
up on account of this amount, and 


if he proved unable to meet the pay- 
ment I felt bound to see fin 
through for my own credit as well 
as for his. But no more backing 
bills; on that 1 was determined. 
An impatient half-hour passed 
and he came not: so, leaving word 
with the waiter, I sauntered into 
the billiard-room. For months I 
had not touched a cue. Play inter- 
fered with my duties, and for a 
time, at all events, I determined on 
abandoning the game. This after- 
noon the old fascination crept over 
me as the balls ‘clicked; and al- 
though the gentlemen wielding the 
cues! as I entered were evidently 
much inferior in calibre to myself, 
I nevertheless fell into the spirit 
of the competition, and silently 
criticised the strokes with the same 
eager and perhaps vain feelings as 
of old. It was not a great match: 
the tall, moustachioed gentlemen 
in a ‘loud’ shirt having evidently 


_no very difficult task in bringing 


about the defeat of an insignifi- 
cant-looking opponent, who, on 
closer inspection, turned out to be 
a Frenchman. They had engaged 
at the English game, and the 
‘Count "—for so his adversary ad- 
dressed him — desired that they 
should change it for ‘ze canon’ of 
his country, alleging as the reason 
that ‘Captain du Burgh’ was too 
strong at ‘ze hazard’ for him. The 
Captain declined, on similar grounds, 
and as his antagonist declared his 
intention of retiring from so un- 
equal a contest, the victor chal- 
lenged any of the half-dozen spec- 
tators to a game. No one seemed 
inclined to play, so I, with the in- 
tention of ‘ taking the shine’ out of 
the Captain; lifted down a cue and 
offered to compete with him. After 
a few strokes each, the Count, 
whose feelings had been hurt, 
showed his resentment by offering 
to ‘support ze gentilman ’ (meaning 
me) ‘ for vun littil sufferin.” We 
were playing for a shilling only, and 
as I won three games off-hand, the 
correctness of the Count’s discern- 
ment became the more apparent. 
He professed himself in ecstacies 
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with my performance, and skipped 
about the room, sipping eau sueré 
and rolling cigarettes, as gaily as a 
butterfly. We increased the stakes 
to five shillings, and then, on my 
adversary’s suggeetion, to half a 
sovereign for the last, the marker 
having given us notice that ‘ there 
will be a pool next, gentlemen.’ I 
think I won six games out of seven, 
the last only being credited to the 
Captain, who, fortunately for him- 
self, doubled the red ball when the 
chances were all in my favour. The 
Count swore in at least three lan- 
guages, called the a ‘mau- 
vais sujet,’ to our infinite amuse- 
ment, and proposed an adjournment 
to a private room, where he might 
the better revenge himself by win- 
ning from his old enemy. My oppo- 
nent good-humouredly acquiesced in 
the arrangement, and thus I felt 
myself ‘ cornered,’ as it were, and 
bound, having still won a few shil- 
lings on the balance, to stay an hour 
or two longer. Excusing myself for 
a moment, I looked in at the divan, 
but Rougier had not appeared, and, 
after giving directions where I 
might be found, followed my oppo- 
nent to a room above that in which 
we had previously met. The table 
was faster, but I played all the 
better, having by this time warmed 
to my work, and side-strokes and 
twist hazards were scored with 
greater nicety and precision than 
before. The Captain, after another 
game, suggested that we should 
have a ‘ Pyramid,’ and see if the 
luck would change. The balls were 
soon forthcoming, and the stakes 
being set at a shilling a ball and a 
crown on the game we went to 
work. The Count—who meanwhile 
had wagered to a considerable sum 
and won a ‘hatful of money’ from 
my antagonist—continued staking 
‘ littil sufferins’ on odd balls, and 
very frequently with success. I found 
that it was a better match at Py- 
ramids, as the Captain never missed 
ordinary hazards, and on the first 
game I won by one point only. He 
got a‘ fluke’ in the second, and as his 
ball stopped in the centre of a group, 
my chance was extinguished, eight 
being this time credited to him. 
The Count was furious, doubled his 
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bets and tore about like a wild man. 
I, however, won the third game 
easily, and also the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth. Then my adversary—who 
seemed not the ‘least ‘put out’ by 
my steady game and his own ill- 
success—offered to stake 1/. a ball 
extra on eight balls then in play. 
The Count snapped at the wager, 
and I took six of them, thus win- 
ning for him 4/7. In the following 
game I was induced to give a ball 
on the table, and we both expressed 
ourselves satisfied that the match 
was a pretty fair one; for though I 
had won half a dozen games out of 
seven, the balance of balls was only 
eight in my favour. A quarter of 
an hour later the Captain repeated 
his offer to bet 17. each on six balls, 
all apparently safe. In a weak 
moment I accepted the proposal ; 
and by a remarkably fine double he 
managed to get amongst them, and 
score five: thus I lost 4/. The 
Count suggested that we were play- 
ing for ridiculously small stakes, 
which by consent we raised to 1/. on 
the game and ss. each on the balls. 
Still I held my own, and, though 
now rather excited, I managed to 
clear off the greater part of the 
extra bet of 4/. during the next 
game. My opponent, looking at his 
watch, said he could only remain 
another half-hour, and, after reckon- 
ing up the score, which showed a 
balance on the afternoon of 1/. to 
me, he proposed that, for the last 
game, we should play s/. and 1/. I 
had never risked so much before, 
but as I was the winner, and he a 
stranger whom I should probably 
meet no more, I agreed, not without 
secret misgivings as to the result; for 
I was by this time not at all certain 
he did not play a safer game than 
myself, if his hazard striking was 
not so brilliant as mine. However, 
we started, the Count betting my 
opponent 20/7. on the game and s/. 
on each ball. We both made careful 
strokes, and I again noticed that 
whenever occasion offered the Cap- 
tain doubled me to some cushion or 
other quite seven feet from the 
nearest ball. I scored two, then, 
unluckily, ran in after a perfectly 
straight shot, thus levelling us 
again at ‘love all.’ But there were, 
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unluckily, three balls in the D,— 
all certainties. He made them, 
and left me close again. Once 
more a hard stroke was necessary, 
and then my opponent scored 
twice or thrice. So the game pro- 
gressed, and at the close I was cre- 
dited with three, he with twelve, 
making nine to the bad. The Count 
growled at my play, and the Captain 
said I had been unlucky and nervous 
to boot. ‘ Would I like my revenge 
in just one more for the last? I 
thought the last game over: he had 
not made a single stroke but what I 
also could have scored. His only 
play was safety. I would try it 
too, and we should see who was 
master :—Balance 13/. in favour of 
the Captain. The Count and he 
agreed on still higher stakes, but I 
declined hazarding more, and deter- 
mined to do my best, get back my 
money jif possible, and? go. For- 
tune, 1 imagined, continued dead 
against me, for I made a worse fight 
of it than before, and he got eleven 
balls to my two. ‘A tenner each on 
the last two, Count!’ called out my 


opponent. ‘ Done wiz you!’ replied 
the Frenchman; and ‘ Done again!’ 
cried I, too, like an ass as I was. 
Three strokes each devided it, and 
he then doubled a hazard off three 
cushions, leaving the player's ball 


far away from the other. Then fol- 
lowed a ‘stick,’ such as only a 
player of great power of cue can 
achieve with any certainty; and it 
was again my turn to play. I tried 
a cut, and used a good deal of 
opposing ‘side,’ but my ball after 
running dead for a time ‘fell off, 
towards a baulk pocket, and was 
scored by my antagonist, in whose 
debt I was now 51/.—just 1/. more 
than I had brought for the liquida- 
tion of Rougier’s bill. A dead 


silence followed the issue of the last- 


game; and as I was about to ex- 
plain the state of my finances, who 
should come rushing upstairs but 
Rougier. He gazed first at one, and 
then another, and at last, address- 
ing the Captain, exclaimed— 

* You here, Royds, and again with 
that man?” 

My late opponent lost colour, 
and his former presence of mind 
and heartiness seemed altogether 
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to desert him as Rougier drew 
me aside, and asked how matters 
stood. I stated the full facts, 
and, after hearing them, my friend, 
greatly to my on expressed 
no feeling of astonishment. 

* Take not the least notice of any- 
body,’ he said, ‘ but go down to the 
divan and wait for me.’ 

I did so, and haif an hour later 
was joined by Rougier. 

‘You are in luck this time,’ he 
said ; ‘I dropped upon you in the 
nick of time.’ 

Since his appearance on the scene, 
and evident acquaintance with my 
late antagonist, I had been ina state 
of the most perfect bewilderment, 
and felt unable to utter more than— 

‘ For goodness’ sake, explain!’ 

‘So I will,’ answered Rougier ; 
‘ but, as it’s already late, you must 
come to my rooms and hear the 
story. In the mean time, let me tell 
you that my unhappy biil is settled, 
and your losses this evening also 
for the modest sum of si.’ 

Now more surprised than ever, I 
could but follow him in silence, and, 
after a short drive, we reached his 
neat and well-appointed chambers. 

* Now, old fellow,’ said he, ‘ first 
let me thank you for your kindness 
in the little transaction with which 
your name was so unpleasantly as- 
sociated for my sake, and then I’ll 
give you a brief history of the har- 
pies out of whose clutches you have 
escaped almost scot-free to-night. 

‘The Frenchman is a returned 
convict, with three years yet to run. 
He was sent out of the country for 
using (uttering, I think, is the word) 
some one else’s name in a transac- 
tion out of which he netted a con- 
siderable sum. By delicate diplo- 
macy, however, he managed to ob- 
tain a ticket of leave after the expi- 
ration of half the term; and since 
his return his attention has been 
devoted to the lighter and safer arts, 
including hazard, rouge et noir, and 
faro, varied now and again by a little 
** flat-catching,” at billiards or what 
not. His plausibility, and skill at 
all games render him a dangerous 
opponent, but a propensity for gam- 
bling on horse racing very often 
leaves him with hardly a shilling. 

‘His companion was once my col- 
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league in office, and, with the advan- 

es of a good connection and re- 
markable abilities might have suc- 
ceeded in whatever he undertook. 
Unhappily, however, he was a slave 
to the game at which you have just 
“broken a lance,” and falling, soon 
after his arrival in town, amongst a 
gang of sharpers, he lost heavily 
to them, embezzled to pay with, 
and, finally, whilst endeavouring to 
make good the money he had pur- 
loined, was led to practise fraud by 
leading on inferior players and then, 
with the aid of an accomplice like 
the “ Count,” “rooking” them. 

‘ Probably you think that you 
play about an even game with 
him?” 

‘ Yes,’ I replied. 

‘ Just so, said Rougier. ‘ Well 
then, I may as well let you know 
that he can give you, with safety, 30 
in 100 at billiards, or three balls at 
Pyramids.’ 

* But how,’ asked I, ‘ was it that 
I beat him on the average ?” 

‘Simply,’ answered my compa- 
nion, ‘because he was “ fiddling :” 
that is, persuading you by giving 
what appeared proof of your supe- 
rior game, and so causing you to 
continue playing for higher stakes. 
Did you not notice how he won 
towards the end ?” 

* Yes,’ I replied ; ‘ but he showed 
no dashing hazards, nor scored any- 
thing that was beyond me.’ 

‘ He, however, played for safety 
in wondrous style, you'll admit?’ 

* Yes,’ I answered, ‘ that’s true.’ 

* Well, then,’ said Rougier, ‘ that 
very safety, which you appear to 
hold in contempt, is the most im- 
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portant part of Pyramids. Besides, 
did you not see he never, in the 
games he won, failed to score pro- 
bable hazards, nor neglected to take 
the fullest advantage of any mistake 
on your part?’ 

By this time I felt quite con- 
vinced of the truth of my friend’s 
statement, and, fully admitting the 
entire probability of what he had 
told me, I asked him by what means 
sl. had been made to pay 51/. 

‘It was not easy,’ he said ; ‘ how- 
ever, I managed it by working on the 
Frenchman. Your opponent needed 
hardly a word. My assurance of 
your friendship with me ‘satisfied 
him, for he is yet under obligations 
in which I am concerned; but the 
“ Count” (Bertini his name is, and he 
was formerly a marker in Paris) 
could not be made to distinguish 
between you and any other dupe. 
We had quite a scene at first, and I 
was obliged to mention his antece- 
dents, and remind him of the sur- 
veillance of the police before he 
became at all pacified. Eventually, 
I offered him, once and for all, s/. 
as payment, and he accepted it. 
There's the acquittal, and you need 
not repay me until it’s convenient.’ 

I pulled out the notes brought 
specially to meet his bill, and, after 
telling him my intentions, we shook 
hands heartily and vowed mutual 
obligations. 

After all, you see, I got off easily ; 
but I cannot help feeling, whenever 
the circumstance occurs to me, that 
I was, without the slightest suspi- 
cion on my part, ‘ Rooked in the 
City.’ 


H. B. 
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THE MAIDAN, GALCUTTA. 


(Wrrn an ILiusrrarion.) 


AIDAN, Maidan! what does it 
I mean? Calcutta; surely one 
heard of Calcutta during the Indian 
mutinies? but what an odd picture! 
Pretty- looking children without 
hats and under an Indian sun. 

During the mutinies our troops 
suffered from that terrible sun of 
India as much as from the enemy. 

Here are the children exposed to 
the sun, while their native servants 
are sitting unperturbed as if their 
charges ran no sort of risk: even the 
little baby is unprotected by um- 
brella or parasol. Surely that pretty 
young ayah cannot be alive to the 
danger of coup de soleil,imminent, one 
would suppoee, to her little charge. 
Can the artist have been hoaxing? 
Can the‘picture be of the type of 
that steeple-chase of elephants 
which appeared some years ago, 
where elephants were shown top- 
ping hurdles as neatly as if each 
— had been a clever 
unter? One has lived to learn how 
much of that sketch was purely 
imaginary, and that elephants can- 
not so cleverly cross a flight of 
hurdles, or even one. 

If, reader, after looking at our 
sketch, your surprise has led to 
some such soliloquy, let me ex- 
lain what the sketch means. 

idan is Hindustani for a plain. 
Probably you have never been in 
Calcutta; there are places in the 
world cooler and healthier. Do not 
regret as an irremediable misfortune 
that neither business, pleasure, or 
duty has ever sent you to the 
City of Palaces, for so it has often 
been called, nor, prima facie, is the 
title inappropriate. When viewed 
from the glacis of the fort, with 
Government House and the Espla- 
nade on the left, and Chowringhee 
on the right, or when viewed as one 
enters from Alipore, Chowringhee, 
on the right, and Government 
House and the Esplanade in front— 
then, and especially if seen in a 
fine clear evening during the rains, 
Calcutta appears as if entitled to the 
name. 


Nor is it for us to say, at least 
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at present, how very much the op- 
posite of palatial may be seen and, 
alas ! smelt, in this City of Palaces! 

The sanitary commissioners can 
speak on these points,and let us hope 
that success is crowning their exer- 
tions. Chowringhee, the Esplanade, 
and Government House occupy 
two sides of the Maidan or plain; 
on the side opposite Chowringhee 
istheriver Hooghly ; on that opposite 
the Esplanade, and Government 
House, is Tolly’s Nullah, crossed by 
bridges which lead to the suburbs 
of Kidderpore, Garden Reach, and 
Alipore. 

It has been a hot day in a hot 
month, May. In the verandahs, 
from soon after sunrise, ‘ chiks’ 
have been down to keep out the 
light, and the crows with their caw- 
caw ; a delightful sound at home is 
the caw of rooks when they com- 
mence nesting in some prettily 
situated old rookery; but terrible 
is the caw-caw of a Calcutta crow 
in a verandah, with the thermo- 
meter at 92° or 100°, where you sit 
a prey to an incorrigible punkah- 
walla, prickly heat, and arrears of 
work. All day have the venetians, 
the doors, and the windows been 
shut to exclude light and heat. 
Strangers in Calcutta must remem- 
ber with what difficulty have they, 
on such a day, recognized in the 
darkness of the room the people on 
whom they have been calling. Such, 
during the day, have been the 
precautions against the heat; but 
the sun is nearly setting, the ‘ chiks’ 
have been drawn up, doors, windows, 
venetians have been thrown open. 
Wives, daughters, and nieces have 
risen from their short afternoon 
siesta ; husbands, brothers, cousins, 
friends are back from their work— 
the Sudder judge from his court, 
the lawyer from his chambers, the 
merchant from his Kothi, the 
banker from his Bunkghur. 

Neat - looking steppers have 
rattled buggies to the clubs, where 
there may have been a short game 
at billiards. Married men have 
heard at home who have been call- 
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ing during the day, for there are 
salamanders, male and female, who 
call in such weather, and expect to 
be admitted. Now all is bustle 
for a general exodus, and wonder- 
ful is the energy after the heat of 
the day; all are thronging to the 
eourse to ‘eat air,’ as the natives 
say, and to secure as much as pos- 
sible of the precious meal. Anxious 
mothers have sent out their child- 
ren at the earliest minute that was 
considered safe, for though yet 
bright the sun is fast sinking, and 
to eyes that can appreciate the scene, 
@ eanter across the Maidan will 
be well repaid by the view of the 
sunset on the Hooghly, in the di- 
rection of the Botanical Gardens. 
The children have been sent out 
with their attendants and bearers, 
ayahs and dais,—as they are called 
—who have two or three favourite 
spots where they like to congregate 
and gossip while the children play. 

The band-stand in the Eden 
Gardens was a very favourite 
rendezvous, especially on evenings 
when the ‘ Baja,’ or band, was to 
play: another haunt was a spot on 
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the Maidan’ immediately in front of 
the Military Club; a house formerly 
inhabited by a well-known member 
of the medical apr yg old Dr. 
N——, and standing at the corner 
of Park Street, where it enters 
Chowringhee: here are a group 
sketched by our artist. 

To those who have been in Cal- 
cutta the figures will speak for 
themselves—the delicate, enervated 
look of the children, the old ayah 
the men sitting down with their 
backs to us—the chap: near the 
pony, all will recal vividly to old 
eo hais’ many a similar group, 
which they have seen when saunter- 
ing down for a turn on the Secretary's 
Walk, or cantering past in haste to 
join some on the Course, as the 
ride and drive by the Hooghly are 
called. In the distance we see every 
sign of the evening exodus. All 
creeds, all colours, in all sorts of 
carriages will be passing—the Vice- 
roy with his postilions and outriders 
—baboos in ‘ keranchis ’— Parsees in 
the newest of buggies, with the 
neatest of steppers, and all deter- 
mined to ‘ eat air.’ 





THE BOX WITH THE IRON CLAMPS. 


By Frorence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Cuurcn). 


CHAPTER II. 


ELLA found her cousin sitting 

in an arm-chair, with the cloak 

still over her shoulders, and a face 

of ashy whiteness; the reaction of 
her excitement. 

* My dear, how ill you look!’ was 
her first exclamation. ‘Have you 
been out ?” 

‘I went a little way into the 
shrubberies, said Mrs. Damer; ‘ but 
the day turned so cold.’ 

*Do you think so? we have all 
been saying what a genial afternoon 
it is: but it certainly does not seem 
to have agreed with you. Look at 
my boy: isn’t he a fine fellow ?— 
he has been out all day in the 
garden. I often wish you had a 
child, Blanchey.’ 

, * Do you, dear? it is more than I 
do.’ 

‘Ah, but you can’t tell, till they 
are really yours, how much pleasure 
they give you; no one knows who 
has not been a mother.’ 

‘No; I suppose not.’ 

Mrs. Damer shivered as she said 
the words, and looked into the 
baby’s fat, unmeaning face with 
eyes of sad import. Mrs. Clayton 
thought she had wounded her 
cousin, and stooped to kiss the 
slight offence away ; but she fancied 
that Blanche almost shrunk from 
her embrace. 

‘She must be really ill,’ thought 
the kindly little Bella, who had no 
notion of such a thing as heart- 
sickness for an apparently happy 
married woman. ‘She ought to see 
a doctor: I shall tell Colonel Damer 
so.’ 


In another half-hour they were at 
her side together, urging her to take 


their advice. 

‘Now, my darling,’ said the 
Colonel, when Mrs. Damer faintly 
protested against being made a fuss 
about, ‘ you must be good for my sake. 
You know how precious you are 


to me, and how it would grieve me 
to have you laid up; let me send for 
Dr. Barlow, as your cousin advises. 
You were very much overcome by 
the long journey here, and I am 
afraid the subsequent excitement of 
seeing your kind friends has been 
too much for you. You do not half 
know how dear you are to me, 
Blanche, or you would not refuse 
such a trifling request. Here have 
I been, for five years, dearest, only 
looking forward from day to day to 
meeting my dear loving little wife 
again; and then to have you so ill 
as this, the first month of our re- 
union, is a great trial to me. Pray 
let me send for Dr. Barlow.’ 

But Mrs. Damer pleaded for de- 
lay. She had become chilled through 
being out in the shrubberies; she 
had not yet got over .the fatigue of 
her journey; she had caught a 
cold whilst crossing from Havre to 
Folkestone: it was anything and 
everything but an illness which re- 
quired medical attendance. If she 
were not better in the morning, she 
promised to make no opposition to 
their wishes. 

So she forced herself to rise and 
dress for dinner. She ap 
there calm and collected, and con- 
tinued so throughout the evening, 
talking with Mr. Laurence quite as 
much as with the rest of the com- 
pany; and she went to bed at the 
same hour as the other guests of 
Molton Grange, receiving, with her 
cousin’s good night, congratulations 
on the evident improvement of her 
health. 

‘I cannot quite make out what 
has come to that cousin of yours, 
Bella,’ said Harry Clayton to his 
wife, as they too retired for the 
night; ‘she doesn’t appear half 
such a jolly woman as she used to 
be. > 


‘She is certainly very much 
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altered,’ was Mrs. Clayton’s re- 

mse; ‘but I think it must be 
chiefly owing to her health: a feel- 
ing of debility is so very depress- 
ing.’ 

‘I suppose it can’t be anything on 
her mind, Bella?’ suggested the 
husband, after a pause. 

‘On her mind, Harry!’ said Bella, 
sitting up in bed in her wonderment ; 
‘of course not; why, how could it 
be? She has everything she can 
wish for; and, ] am sure, no wo- 
man could have a more devoted 
husband than Colonel Damer. He 
has been speaking a great deal about 
her to me to-day, and his anxiety is 
something enormous. On her mind! 
—what a funny idea, Harry; what 
could have put that in your head ?’ 

‘Tam sure I don’t know,’ was the 
husband’s reply, rather ruefully 
given, as if conscious he had made a 
great mistake. 

‘You old qvose, said his wife, 
with an emphatic kiss, as she 
composed herself to her innocent 
slumbers. 

But before they were broken by 
nature, in the grey of the morning, 
Mrs. Clayton was roused by a tap- 
ping at the bedroom-door; a tapping 
to which all Mr. Clayton’s shouts 
to ‘come in’ only served as a re- 
newal. 

‘Who can it be, Harry ?—do get 
up and see,’ said Bella. 

So Harry got up, like a dutiful 
husband, and opened the door, and 
the figure of Colonel Damer, robed 
in a dressing-gown, and looking 
very shadowy and unreal in the 
dawning, presented itself on the 
threshold. 

‘Is your wife here?’ demanded 
the Colonel, briefly. 

‘Of course she is, said Mr. Clay- 
ton, wondering what the Colonel 
wanted with her. 

‘Will she come to Mrs. Damer? 
she is very ill,” was the next sen- 
tence, delivered tremblingly. 

‘ Very ill!’ exclaimed Bella, jump- 
ing out of bed and wrapping herself 
in a dressing-gown. ‘How do you 
mean, Colonel Damer?—when did 
it happen?” 

‘God knows!’ he said, in an 

- agitated voice ; ‘but for some time 
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after she fell asleep she was feverish 
and excited, and spoke much. I 
woke suddenly in the night and 
missed her, and going in search of 
her with a light, found her fallen on 
the landing.’ 

*Fainted ?’ said Bella. 

‘I don’t know now whether it 
was a faint or a fit,’ he replied, 
‘but I incline to the latter belief. I 
carried her back to her bed, and 
gave her some restoratives, not 
liking to disturb youn——’ 

‘Oh! why didn’t you, Colonel 
Damer ?’ interposed his hostess. 

‘—_—and thought she was better, 
till just now, when she had another 
attack of unconsciousness, and is so 
weak after it she cannot move. She 
has fever too, I am sure, from the 
rapidity of her pulse, and I don’t 
think her head is quite clear.’ 

‘ Harry, dear, send for Dr. Barlow 
at once,’ cried Mrs. Clayton, thrust- 
ing her naked feet into slippers, 
‘and come back with me, Colonel 
Damer; she should not be left for 
@ minute.’ 

And she passed swiftly along the 
corridor to her cousin’s room. As 
she neared that of Mr. Laurence, 
the door opened a little, and a voice 
asked huskily— 

‘Is anything the matter, Mrs. 
Clayton? I have been listening to 
noises in the house for the last 
hour.’ 

‘ My cousin, Mrs. Damer, has been 
taken ill, Mr. Laurence, but we 
have sent for the doctor; lam going 
to her now.’ 

And as the door closed again she 
fancied that she heard a sigh. 

Blanche Damer was lying on her 
pillows very hot and flushed, with 
that anxious, perturbed look which 
the eyes assume when the brain is 
only half clouded, and can feel itself 
to be wandering. 

‘ Blanche, dearest,’ cried Bella, as 
she caught sight of her face, ‘ what 
is the matter? How did this hap- 

mn?’ 

‘I dreamt that he had taken it,’ 
said Mrs. Damer, slowly and sadly; 
‘but it was a mistake: he must not 
have it yet—not yet! only a little 
while to wait now !—but he has the 
key.’ 
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‘Her mind is wandering at pre- 
rent,’ said Colonel Damer, who had 
followed Mrs. Clayton into the 


m. 

‘Oh, Colonel Damer,’ exclaimed 
Bella, tearfully,‘ how dreadfal it is! 
—she frightens me! Could she have 
knocked her head in falling? Have 
you no idea why she got up and 
went into the passage ?” 

‘Not the slightest,’ he returned. 
And now that she examined him 
under the morning light, which was 
by this time streaming through the 
opened shutters, Bella Clayton saw 
how aged and haggard his night’s 
anxiety had made him look. ‘My 
wife has been very subject to both 
sleeptalking and walking since my 
return, and I have several times 
missed her, as I did last night, and 
found her walking about the room 
in her sleep, but she has never been 
like this before. When I first found 
her in the passage, I asked her why 
she had gone there, or what she 
wanted, and she said, “the key.” 
When I bad re-lifted her into bed, 
I found her bunch of keys as usual, 
on the dressing-table, therefore 1 
imagine she could not then have 
known what she was talking about. 
I trust Dr. Barlow will not be long 
in coming; I am deeply anxious.’ 

And he looked the truth of what 
he uttered; whilst poor little Mra. 
Clayton could only press his hand 
and entreat him to be hopeful; and 
his wife lay on ber pillows, and 
silently stared into vacancy. 

As soon as the doctor arrived he 
pronounced the patient to be suffer- 
Ing from an attack of pressure on the 
brain, and wished to know whether 
she had not been subjected to some 
great mental shock or strain. 

Here Colonel Damer came forward 
and stoutly denied the possibility of 
such a thing. He had joined his 
wife from India a month ago, at 
which time she was, though in deli- 
cate, not in bad health, and he had 
never left "her since. They had 
crossed from Havre to Folkestone 
three days before, and Mrs. Damer 
had not complained of any unusual 
sickness or fatigue. She was a per- 
son of a highly excitable and nervous 
temperament, and her appetite and 
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spirit were variable; otherwire 
there had been nothing in her state 
of health to call for anxiety on the 
part of her friends. 

Dr. Barlow listened to all these 
statements, and believed as much of 
them as he chose. However, he 
waived the subject of the cause of 
the disaster; the fact that it liad 
occurred was undeniable; and the 
remedies then in vogue for such 
emergencies were immediately re- 
sorted to. But leeching and cup- 
ping, shaving, icing, and blistering, 
all proved alike ineffectual, for the 
simple reason that the irrevocable 
fiat had gone forth, and Blanche 
Damer was appointed to die. 

As the day wore on, and the case 
assumed a darker aspect, and the 
doctor’s prognostications became less 
hopeful, Colonel Damer worked him- 
self into a perfect frenzy of fear. 

‘Save her, Dr. Barlow,’ he had 
said to that gentleman, in the insane 
manner in which people are used 
to address the Faculty, as if it was 
in their power to do more than help 


-the efforts of nature. ‘Save her life, 


for God’s sake! and there is nothing 
that I can do for you, of earthly 
good, that shall not be yours. Shall 
I call in other advice? Shall I tele- 
graph to London? Is there any one 
there who can save her? It is my 
life as well as hers that is trembling 
in the scale. For the love of heaven, 
do not stand on ceremony, but only 
tell me what is best to be done!’ 

Of course Dr. Barlow told him 
that if he was not perfectly satisfied, 
he should wish him to telegraph to 
town for further advice, and men- 
tioned several names celebrated in 
such cases; at the same timé he 
assured Colonel Damer that he did 
not believe any number of doctors 
could do more for the patient than 
he was doing, and that it was im- 
possible to guess at the probable 
termination of the illness tor some 
days to come. 

Bella Clayton gave up the duty 
of amusing her guests, and stationed 
herself at the bedside of her cousin ; 
and the unhappy husband wandered 
in and out of the room like a ghost; 
trying to think upon each fresh 
visit, that there was a slight im- 
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provement in the symptoms, and 
spending the intervening time in 
praying for the life which he fondly 
imagined had been devoted to him- 
self. Meanwhile whenever Mrs. 
Damer opened her lips, it was to 
ramble on in this manner :— 

‘Dying!’ her hollow voice would 
exclaim; ‘ crushed to death beneath 
the weight of a pyramid of blessings 
that lies like lead upon my chest 
and reaches to the ceiling. Kind 
words—fond care, and sweet atten- 
tions—they bow me down to the 
earth! I am stifling beneath the 
burden of their silent reproaches. 
Two and two are four; and four is 
eight; eight times locked should be 
secure—but there is a worm that 
dieth not, and a fire that is not 
quenched.’ 

‘Oh! don’t come in here, Colonel 
Damer,’ poor Bella would exclaim, 
as the unhappy man would creep to 
the foot of the bed and stand listen- 
ing, with blanched cheeks, to the 
delirious ravings of his wife. ‘ She 
doesn’t know what she is saying, re- 
member: and she will be better to- 
morrow, doubtless. Don’t distress 
yourself more, by listening to all 
this nonsense.’ 

* I don’t believe she will ever be 
better, Mrs. Clayton,’ he replied, on 
one of these occasions. This was on 
the evening of the third day. 

‘Dearest!’ the sick woman re- 
sumed, in a plaintively soft voice, 
without being in the least disturbed 
by the conversation around her, ‘ if 
you have ever loved me, you will 
believe in this hour that I love you 
in return. If you have given me 
your love, I have given you more 
than my life.’ 

* Does she speak of me ?’ demanded 
Colonel Damer. 

*I think so,’ said Bella Clayton, 
sadly. 

* Take it off! take it off!’ cried 
Mrs. Damer, starting with terror— 
‘this box—this iron-clamped box 
which presses on my soul. What 
have I done? Where shall I go? 
How am I to meet him again ?’ 

‘ What does she say? asked the 
Colonel, trembling. 

‘ Colonel Damer, I must beg you 
to quit the room,’ said Bella, weep- 
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ing. ‘I cannot bear to stay here 
with both of you. Pray leave me 
alone with Blanche until she is 
quieter.’ 

And so the husband left the 
chamber, with fellow tears in his 
eyes, and she set herself to the 
painful task of attempting to soothe 
the delirious woman. 

‘If he would only strike me,’ 
moaned Mrs. Damer, ‘or frown at 
me, or tell me that I lie, I could 
bear it better; but he is killing me 
with kindness. Where is the box ?— 
open it—let him see all. I am ready 
to die. But I forgot—there is no 
key, and no one shall touch it: it is 
mine—mine. Hark! I hear it! I 
hear it! How could I put it there? 
Let me go—no one shall hold me! 
Let me go, I say—I hear it; and— 
and—the world is nothing to me!’ 

At last, when they had almost 
despaired of ever seeing her sleep 
again, there came an uninterrupted 
hour of repose from sheer weariness ; 
and then, wide-open hollow eyes,— 
a changed voice sounding with the 
question—‘ Bella! have I been ill ” 
and Mrs. Damer’s delirium was over. 

Over with her life. For on his 
next visit Dr. Barlow found her 
sensible but cold and pulseless, and 
broke to her friends the news that 
twelve hours more would end her 
existence. 

Colonel Damer went wild, and 
telegraphed at once to London for 
men who arrived when his wife was 
ready to be coffined. Bella heard 
the decree and wept silently; and a 
great gloom fell upon the guests of 
Molton Chase, who had been left 
altogether on poor Harry’s hands 
since Mrs. Damer’s illness. 

The dying woman lay very silent 
and exhausted for some time after 
she had waked from that brief, 
memory-restoring sleep. When she 
next spoke, she said, observing her 
cousin’s swollen eyes— 

‘ Am I dying, Bella?’ 

Poor little Mrs. Clayton did not 
at all know what answer to make 
to such a direct question, but she 
managed to stammer out some- 
thing which, whatever it was meant 
for, was taken as affirmative by the 
one it most concerned. 
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*[ thought so. Shall I never be 
able to get out of bed again ?” 

‘I am afraid not, darling,—you 
are so weak!’ 

* Yes, I am—I can hardly raise 
my hand. And yet I must rise if I 
can. I have something so particular 
to do.’ 

* Cannot I doit for you, Blanche?’ 

* Will you do it, Bella? 

* Anything — everything, love! 
How can you ask me?” 

‘And you will promise secrecy ? 
Let me look in your face, Yes, it is 
a true face, as it has ever been, and 
I can trust you. Have the black 
box moved out of my room before I 
die, Bella—mind, before I die, and 
placed in your own dressing-room.’ 

* What, dear, your linen box ?” 

‘ Yes, my linen box, or whatever 
you choose to call it. Take it away 
at once, Bella. Tell no one; and 
when I am dead, have it buried in 
my grave. Surely you could manage 
so much for me!’ 

‘ And Colonel Damer? 

‘If you speak to him about it, 
Bella, or to your husband, or toany 
one, I'll never forgive you, and I’m 
dying!’ cried Mrs. Damer, almost 
rising in her excitement. ‘Oh! why 
have I delayed it so long? why did 
I not see to this before? I cannot 
even die in peace.’ 

* Yes, yes, dearest Blanche, I will 
do it, indeed I will,’ said Mrs. Clay- 
ton, alarmed at her emotion; ‘and 
no one shall know of it but myself. 
Shall I send it to my room at once? 
You may trust entirely to my dis- 
cretion. Pray, have no fear!’ 

* Yes! at once—directly; it can- 
not be too soon!’ said Mrs. Damer, 
falling back exhausted on her pil- 
low. Soa servant was called, and 
the iron-clamped box was carried 
away from the sick-room and se- 
creted in Mrs. Clayton’s private 
apartment. Mrs. Damer seemed so 
weak, that her cousin suggested 
summoning her husband to her 
side, but she appeared to shrink 
from an interview with him. 

* I have nothing to say but what 
will make him sad to think of after- 
wards,’ she murmured. ‘ Let me die 
with you alone, dear Bella. It is 
better so,’ 
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So Colonel Damer, although he 
went backwards and forwards all 
the night, was not called at any 

rticular moment to see the last of 

is wife, and Blanche had her wish. 
She died alone with her faithful 
little cousin, before the morning 
broke. As she was just going, she 
said, in a vague sort of manner,— 

‘Tell him, Bella, that I forgive 
him as I hope to be forgiven. d 
that I have seen Heaven open to- 
night, and a child spirit pleading 
with the Woman-born for us; and 
that the burden is lifted off my soul 
at last.’ And then she added so- 
lemnly—‘ I will arise and go to my 
Father——’ and went before she 
could finish the sentence. 

Innocent Bella repeated her last 
message in perfect faith to Colonel 
Damer. 

‘ She told me to tell you, that she 
felt herself forgiven, and that she 
had seen Heaven opened for her, and 
the weight of her sins was lifted off 
her soul. Oh! Colonel Damer, pray 
think of that, and take comfort. She 
is happier than you could make 


But the poor faithful husband 
was, for the present, beyond all 
reach of comfort. 

The London doctors arrived with 
the daylight, and had to be solemnly 
entertained at breakfast, and warmed 
and comforted before they were de- 
spatched home again. The Christ- 
mas guests were all packing up 
their boxes, preparatory to taking 
their leave of Molton Chase, for it 
was impossible to think of festivities 
with such a bereavement in the 
house. And Harry Clayton told his 
wife that he was very thankful that 
they thought of doing so. 

‘It has been a most unfortunate 
business —— Bella, and of 
course they all felt it, poor things ; 
and the more so because they could 
take no active part in it. The house 
has had a pall over it the last week ; 
and it would have been still worse 
if they had remained. As for Lau- 
rence, I never saw @ man so cut up. 
He has eaten nothing since your 

r cousin was taken ill. Qne 
would think she had been his sister, 
or his dearest friend.’ 


* her.’ 
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‘No; he will stay till after the 
faneral; then he is going abroad. 
He feels deeply with you, Bella, and 
desired me to tell you so.’ 

* He is very good—thank him in 
my name.’ 


But released from the care of 
thinking for her guests, and sitting 
crying alone in her dressing-room, 
poor Mrs. Clayton could not ima- 
gine what to do with the iron- 
clamped black box. She had pro- 
mised Blanche not to confide in her 
husband, or Colonel Damer. The 
latter, having no family vault, 
wished to lay the remains of his 
wife amongst those of the Claytons 
in the country churchyard of Mol- 
ton; but how to get the black box 
conveyed to the grave without the 
knowledge of the chief mourners 
was a mystery beyond the fathom- 
ing of Bella’s open heart. But in 
the midst of her perplexity, Fate 
sent her aid. On the second day of 
her cousin’s death, a gentle tap 
sounded at her chamber door, and 
on her invitation to enter being an- 
swered, she was surprised to see 
Mr. Laurence on the threshold— 
come, as she imagined, to offer his 
a in person. 

‘This is very kind of you, Mr. 
Laurence,’ she said. 

*‘Ican scarcely claim your grati- 
tude, Mrs. Clayton. I have sought 
you to speak on a very important 
but painful subject. May I ask your 
attention for a few moments?’ 

‘Of course you may!’ And she 
motioned him to a seat. 

‘ It concerns her whom we have 
lost. Mrs. Clayton, tell me truly,— 
did you love your cousin ?” 

* Dearly—very dearly, Mr. Lau- 
rence. We were brought up toge- 
ther.’ 

‘Then I may depend upon your 
discretion ; and if you wish to save 
her memory you must exercise it in 
her behalf. There is a small iron- 
clamped black trunk amongst her 
boxes, which must not fall into 
Colonel Damer’s hands. Will you 
have that box conveyed from her 
chamber to your own, and (if you 
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will so far trust my honour) make 
it over to me?’ 

* To you, Mr. Laurence? theiron- 
bound box. What possible know- 
ledge can you have of my cousin’s 
secret ?” 

* Her secret?” 

* Yes—she confided that box to 
my care the night she died. She 
made me promise to do (without 
question) what you have just asked 
me to perform, and I did it. The 
trunk is already here.’ 


And throwing open a cupboard 
at the side of the room, she showed 
him the chest which he had men- 
tioned. 

‘I see that it is,’ he answered. 
‘ How do you design disposing of 
it? 


* She wished it to be buried in her 
grave.’ 

‘ That is impossible in its present 
state. The contents must be re- 
moved.’ 

‘But how? Mrs. Clayton de- 
manded, in surprise. ‘ It is locked 
= double-locked, and there is no 

ey.’ . 

‘I have the key,’ he answered, 
gravely. 

‘Oh! Mr. Laurence,’ exclaimed 
his hostess, trembling, ‘ there is 
some dreadful mystery here. For 
heaven’s sake tell me what it is! 
What connection can you possibly 
have with this box of my poor 
cousin’s, if you have only met her 
once in your life?” 

‘ Did she say so ?’ he asked. 

‘No; but I fancied so. Have you 
known her? When? where? and 
why did you not tell us so be- 
tore?’ 

‘ How ean I tell you now? he 
said, gazing into the pure womanly 
face upraised to his own, bearing an 
expression which was half-surprise 
and half-fear, but which seemed as 
though it could never dream of 
anything like shame. 

* You are too good and too happy, 
Mrs. Clayton, to know of, or be able 
to sympathise with the troubles and 
temptations which preceded our 
fatal friendship and her fall.’ 

‘ Blanche’s fall!’ ejaculated Bella 
Clayton, in a voice of horror. 

‘ Don’t interrupt me, please, Mrs. 
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Clayton,’ he said, hurriedly, cover- 
ing his face with his hands, ‘or I 
shall never be able to tell you the 
wretched story. I knew your cousin 
years ago. Had you any suspicion 
that she was unhappy in her mar- 
riage?’ 

‘No! none! replied Bella, with 
looks of surprise. 

‘She was then, thoroughly un- 
happy, as scores of women are, sim- 
ply because the hearts of the men 
they are bound to are opposed to 
theirs in every taste and feeling. I 
met her when she first returned to 
England, and—it is the old story, 
Mrs. Clayton—I loved her, and was 
mad enough to tell her so. When a 
selfish man and an unselfish woman 
have mutually confessed their pre- 
ference for each other, the result is 
easily anticipated. I ruined her— 
forgive my plain speaking—and she 
still loved on, and forgave me.’ 

*Oh, Blanche!’ exclaimed Bella 
Clayton, hiding her hot face in her 
hands. 


‘ We lived in a fool’s paradise for 
some months, and then one day she 
left her house and went to the con- 
tinent, without giving me any warn- 
ing of her intention. I was thun- 
derstruck when I heard it, and 
deeply hurt, and as soon as I had 
traced her to Paris, I followed and 
demanded an explanation of her 
conduct. But she refused to see 
me, and when she found me perti- 
nacious, left the city as suddenly as 
she had done that of London. Since 
which time she has answered no 
letters of mine, nor did we ever meet 
until, most unexpectedly, I met her 
in your house. My pride, after her 
first refusals to see me, was too great 
to permit me to renew my entreaties, 
and so I called her a flirt, and in- 
constant. I tried to banish her re- 
membrance from my heart—and I 
thought I had succeeded.’ 

‘ Oh, my poor darling !’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Clayton. ‘This accounts then 
for her holding aloof from all her 
relations for so long a time, by which 
means she estranged herself from 
many of them. She was working 
out her penitence and deep remorse 
in solitary misery; and she would 
not even let me share her confi- 
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dence. But about the box, Mr. 
Laurence; what has all this to do 
with the black box? 

* When I met her in your shrub- 
bery the other day, and reproached 
her for her desertion of me, insisting 
upon her giving me the reason of 
her change of mind, she bade me 
follow her to her own apartment. 
There, unlocking the box before 
you, she showed me its conients.’ 

‘And they are——?’ inquired 
Mrs. Clayton, breathlessly. 

* Would you like tosee them ?’ he 
demanded, taking a key from his 
pocket. ‘Ihave as much right to 
show them you as she would have 
had. But is your love for her 
dead memory and reputation strong 
enough to insure your eternal se- 
crecy on the subject ?” 

‘It is” said Bella Clayton, deci- 
dedly. 

‘This box,’ continued Mr. Lan- 
rence, applying the key be held to 
the Jock of the iron-clamped black 
trunk, ‘has accompanied my poor 
girl on all her travels for the last 
two years. The dreadful secret of 
its contents which she bore in silent 
solitary misery all that time has 
been, I believe, the ultimate cause 
of her death, by proving too heavy 
a burden for the sensitive and proud 
spirit which was forced to endure 
the knowledge of its shanie. She 
was killed by her remorse. If you 
have courage, Mrs. Clayton, for the 
sight, look at this—and pity the 
feelings I must endure as I kneel 
here and look at it with you. 

He threw back the lid and the 
topmost linen as he spoke, and Bella 
Clayton pressed eagerly forward to 
see, carefully laid amidst withered 
flowers and folds of cambric, the 
tiny skeleton of a new-born creature 
whose angel was even then beholding 
the face of his Father in Heaven. 

She covered her eyes with her 
clasped hands, no less to shut out 
the sight than to catch the womanly 
tears which poured forth at it, and 
then she cried between her sobs— 

‘Oh! my poor, poor Blanche, 
what must she not have suffered ! 
God have mercy on her soul!’ 

‘ Amen!’ said Herbert Laurence. 

‘You will let me take the box 
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away with me, Mrs, Clayton?’ he 
asked, gently. 

She looked up as he spoke, and 
the tears were standing in his eyes. 

*Yes—yes,’ she said; ‘take it 
away: do what you will with it, 
only never speak of it to me again.’ 

He never did but once, and that 
was but an allusion. On the even- 
ing of the day on which they com- 
mitted the remains of Blanche Da- 
mer to the dust, he lay in wait for 
Mrs. Clayton on the landing. 

‘ All has been done as she desired,’ 
he whispered; and Mrs. Clayton 
asked for no further explanation. 
The secret of which she had been 
made an unwilling recipient pressed 
so heavily on her conscience, that 
she was thankful when he left Mol- 
ton Grange and went abroad, as he 
had expressed his intention of doing. 

Since which time she has never 
seen Herbert Laurence again; and 
Colonel Damer, whose grief at the 
funeral and for some time after was 
nearly frenzied, having—like most 
men who moura much outwardly— 


found a source of consolation in the 
shape of another wife, the story of 
Blanche Damer’s life and death is 
remembered, for aught her cousin 
knows to the contrary, by none but 
herself. 

I feel that an objection will be 
raised to this episode by some people 
on the score of its being wnnatural ; 
to whom all [ can say in answer is, 
that the principal incident on which 
the interest of it turns—that of the 
unhappy Mrs. Damer having been 
made so great a coward by con- 
science that she carried the proof of 
her frailty about with her for years, 
too fearful of discovery to permit it 
to leave her sight,—is a fact. 

To vary the circumstances under 
which the discovery of the contents 
of the black box was finally made, 
and to alter the names of places and 
people so as to avoid general recog- 
nition, I have made my province: 
to relate the story itself, since, in the 
form I now present it to my readers, 
it can give pain to no one, I con- 
sider my privilege. 
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A SHOW DAY AT WOOLWICH. 


SKY tted by a cloud, a 
sun as brilliant as any that 

ever shone upon the month of July, 
accompanied by a north-easter so 
irrepressibly nipping that it seemed 
to blow away the heat as fast as the 
sun gave it forth—this was the kind 
of weather that Woolwich enjoyed 
on the 6th of last month. And, on 
the whole, Woolwich looked deci- 
dedly well under it. Not that Wool- 
wich always does look well by any 
means: for Woolwich is a place 
which is rather associated, in many 
persons’ minds, with notions of fog 
and rain—just as some places 
always are—an impression obvi- 
ously the result of @ propensity to 
generalize hastily from a few special 
experiences, but a propensity as 
catholic as it is ineradicable. When 
the weather is gloomy at Woolwich 
it is very gloomy indeed, and when 
it is fine it is only right that the 
town should take the opportunity 
of showing off what natural beauties 


it possesses to the utmost advan- 
tage. 

The day which has been specified 
was a kind of festival for Woolwich 


—the day upon which the Royal 
Military Academy held its annual 
athletic sports, and whose fairness 
or foulness had been a matter of 
anxious speculation to several hun- 
dreds of young heads for at least a 
month beforehand. It is upon its 
doings that we are now going to 
make a few remarks. In the often- 
quoted words of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, ‘ the battle of Waterloo was 
won upon the playing-fields at 
Eton.’ By a parity of reasoning we 
may assume that the fate of some 
contest yet to come was decided in 


the exhibition of physical strength’ 


and skill afforded, the other day, by 
our future artillerymen, on the en- 
closure in front of their Military 
Training School. If you had wanted 
to make the acquaintance of these 
budding warriors, you could have 
chosen no better occasion than the 
one alluded to. The gentleman cadet, 
be it known and remembered, is of 
® species quite distinct from any 
under which his compeers in age 


might be included. As he is not 
a boy, so he is most distinctly not 
@ man; nor, on the other hand, is 
that awkwardness which so often 
characterizes this debateable period 
of existence so discernible in him as 
it is in others. There are many 
reasons by which we might account 
for this pleasing fact. In the first 
place, he is subject to infinitely less 
of that tutelage and surveillance 
which young gentlemen of his years 
usually receive elsewhere. He feels 
that he is ‘on his own hook;’ that 
he must make his way; and that in 
failure, from whatever cause it may 
result, he will find something di- 
rectly and personally disadvanta- 
geous to himself—not merely to 
guardians or parents. In the second 
place, surrounded as he is by more 
fully-developed specimens of the Bri- 
tish soldier, he assimilates his man- 
ners and bearing—unconsciously, 
perhaps, but still he assimilates them 
---to those of the type ever present 
before him. It is just possible that 
this habitual contact with his 
seniors, in the shape of artillery 
officers and others, might breed a 
kind of precocity ; but then, against 
anything approaching to bumptious- 
ness, there is to be found an effec- 
tual safeguard in the demonstrative 
disapproval which the slightest in- 
dication of this would elicit from 
his brother cadets. Hence it comes 
that the young officers of the Artil- 
lery ret Engineers are notably 
amongst the most pleasant and un- 
assuming of those who yearly recruit 
the ranks of the service. There may 
be a third cause why the genuine 
Woolwich cadet is a singularly 
agreeable specimen of the young 
soldier. Without throwing discredit 
upon the intellectual attainments 
and qualifications of those whose 
names are added to ~ Army List, 
we may say that the superior 
pall om | of proficiency demanded 
at the examination for admittance 
into the Woolwich Academy argues 
an amount of culture and of know- 
ledge, in excess, at any rate, of that 
required for the line. The Sand- 
hurst cadet is & pleasant youth 
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enough: for ourselves we prefer 
him of Woolwich; and we maintain 
that the two kinds are essentially 
and distinctly different. In the one, 
the schoolboy predominates over the 
soldier; in the other, the mere 
schoolboy is sunk, and the minia- 
ture soldier is seen. Exceptions 
there are, of course, but this is our 
general opinion. 

While we have been diving down 
to first principles, and endeavour- 
ing to extract certain morals from 
unmistakeable facts, the games have 
begun—‘ grinds,’ if we are not mis- 
taken, is the technical name by 
which they are called. We will 
wander into the enclosure, and take 
up our stand just in front of the 
Academy itself, with Shooter’s Hill 
by way of background, standing out 
clearly in the sunshine against the 
glorious blue sky. 

Rather late; yes, but in quite 
good time enough. The cadets have 
been hard at work ever since half- 
past ten this morning, and in the 
case of the running, the first heat 
of more than one race was decided 
yesterday. But we have not missed 
much. Mr. H. W. Tailyour has 
succeeded in throwing a cricket- 
ball something over 103 yards, to 
the intense satisfaction of his com- 
rades, for visitors at thisearly period 
of the proceedings there were none. 
Mr. E. H. Cameron has won a flat 
race of 100 yards easily, and to have 
missed his running is a loss; how- 
ever, we shall have plenty of oppor- 
tunity of seeing him even yet. The 
victory in a hurdle race has been 
carried off by Mr. C. H. Brookes, 
upon whom, by-the-by, we shall 
have something to say presently; 
and we are heartily lad that we 
have arrived just too late to see 
the x8-pound shot ‘ put,’ and the 
16-pound hammer thrown. Why it 
should be deemed necessary to re- 
tain these in the list of all such 
athletic festivals as the present 

ses our comprehension. As ex- 
ibitions both are utterly hideous, 
especially the latter. The aspirant 
seizes the hammer, goes through a 
series of gyrations almost as un- 
graceful as those with which, on the 
earlier nights of his performance, 
Mr. Billington, as Vendale, prepared 


to precipitate himself into the 
mountain gulf below, in ‘ No Tho- 
roughfare;’ a prodigious deal of 
fuss and of most unpleasantly ma- 
nifest effort is made, and at last the 
hammer goes swinging away in the 
air for a few yards, to alight no one 
can tell exactly where,—not by any 
means improbably upon the heads 
of some of the terrified though ab- 
sorbed spectators. Therefore, not 
unwisely, we congratulate ourselves 
that we have arrived just too late 
to witness this demonstration of 
personal prowess. 

The ground is crowded: for the 
cadets are lavish in their distribu- 
tion of admission tickets, and those 
who receive them usually take ad- 
vantage of the privilege which they 
bestow. Just fronting the left-hand 
wing of the Academy is the Grand 
Stand, crammed from top to bottom 
with an assemblage less numerous 
but not less brilliant than that which 
is to be seen in its namesake at 
Epsom. Bonnets and dresses there 
are so inspiringly beautiful to look 
upon that a sight of them must be 
almost as good to the young athletes 
in the execution of their feats as a 
few minutes of breathing-time. Let 
us look for a moment at the com- 
pany. Ladies, as wesaid, by twen- 
ties, nay, by hundreds, military men, 
young and old, country gentlemen 
and country clergymen who have 
come up to see what these boys will 
do, and who, as you talk to them, 
repeat, in the fulness of their heart, 
that maxim of the Iron Duke which 
we have already cited, doubtless 
meanwhile singling out their own 
individual youngster as the imagi- 
nary hero of a battle with an ideal 
Napoleon. Perhaps, of all who are 
here the presence of the veteran 
officer is the most marked and inte- 
resting. Interesting it is to see the 
manner in which he talks of and to 
these young warriors: still more 0, 
to note the air of respect and admi- 
ration with which the cadet ad- 
dresses him and replies to his ques- 
tions. Not that the cadet confines 
his attentions at all undividedly to 
veteran generals and colonels. 
Amongst the ladies you will see him 
very much at home and very busy 
indeed. He is lionizing them, an 
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in a manner that does him credit. 
Perfectly at ease, the simplicity of 
the boy and the dégagé air of the 
man—these are the characteristics, 
in ladies’ society, of the Woolwich 
cadet, and very agreeable ones too. 

Ah! it is 1°30, and we have just 
timed it conveniently for lunch. 
Where is our host? Yonder he 
comes, in his cadet uniform, not 
altogether elegant in design, but 
still showing off a figure which 
constant athletic exercises varying 
the monotony of drill, have served 
to develop to sufficiently powerful 
proportions. He happens to be one 
of the committee, and since seven 
o’clock this morning he has been 
hard at work seeing that everything 
has gone off properly. There is a 
very apparent move in the direction 
of the Gymnasium, where lunch is 
held. At the door, when we reach 
it, there is a crowd, as on such oc- 
casions there will always be, but we 
pass in and secure excellent places. 
Accommodation has been made for 
a trifle over a thousand, and, at a 
small estimate, there must, be close 
upon fifteen hundred within the 
room. If you wish to see the cadet 
as a host, look at him now. He it is 
who supplements, with indefatigable 
patience and skill, the shortcomings 
of the waiters. You cannot task 
his industry or his good-nature too 
much, and until you have your own 
plate laden with every available 
edible in the vicinity he refuses to 
satisfy his own hunger, which one 
may fairly suppose is not insignifi- 
cant. 

Lunch goes off capitally: every 
one has enjoyed it, and every one 
is, consequently, in a high state of 
good-humour. Weare out again in 
the open. The sun is as bright as 
ever, and the wind as cold. The 


Artillery band is playing most’ 


beautifully ‘Le Sabre’ song from 
‘ The Grand Duchess,’ and during 
the few minutes that have to elapse 
before the next contest commences, 
the wide gravel walk immediately 
in front of the Academy is paraded 
by groups of listeners—ladies, of- 
ficers young and old, cadets who are 
pointing out to you on their cards 
who are the favourites for the next 
race and whom they would advise 
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you to back. Not that they back 
them themselves; as, having wit- 
nessed the athletic sports which 
took place at Woolwich the other 
day, we may say this, that, though 
we were tolerably ubiquitous on the 
ground for some half a dozen hours, 
we did not hear a single bet made, 
any more than we -heard a single 
cadet display other than the most 
conspicuously gentlemarly conduct 
—the most entire absence from 
‘that moral epilepsy called loss of 
temper.’ And the stewards had not 
an easy timeof it. It was their duty 
to clear the course, and certain by- 
standers insisted apon pressing on 
it and them most obstinately and in- 
conveniently. However, it was tact 
and patience which were wanted, 
and these were plentifully forth- 
coming. 

We have just seen the flat race 
of 440 yards, lost by Mr. Cameron 
and won by Mr. R. Hart. The 
high jump is gained by Mr. A. W. 
Stevenson, whose form, we may say, 
is still susceptible of improvement. 
A very capital hurdle race is run, 
in which, somewhat to the disap- 
pointment of his comrades, who 
manifest his popularity by loudly 
calling out his name, Mr. E. H. 
Cameron only managed to come in 
third. Next on the list is the mile 
race. Before itoccurs, a cadet who is 
by our side tells us that it merely lies 
between Ross and Hassard, but that 
in his opinion Ross has trained a 
little bit ‘ too fine ’—a circumstance 
which may, we are further informed, 
give Hassard theadvantage. There 
is discrimination in our young 
friend’s comment: the mile race is 
run, and a dead heat is the result, 
Ross and Hassard being bracketed 
equal. The time is good—s5 min. 
and 43 sec. Infinitely better in 
proportion than what was done in 
the high jump is Mr. E. H. Ca- 
meron’s wide jump, something not 
many inches off 19 feet being 
cleared. In finish and ease the 
achievement left nothing to be 
wished for. Dura cursorum ilia: 
the contest but one before this was 
the mile race, and now the half- 
mile comes on, with very nearly the 
same combatants once again to the 
fore. Mr. Ross, it is said, must 
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win: Hassard is in, but he is not 
good for that distance. Alas for 
mortal expectations! the pistol-cap 
is fired—they are off—it is the last 
lap. Hassard is first, but Ross is 
third. 

The race is over, and there is 
evidently great excitement on the 
ground. The reason is this: the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were 
expected at three, and it is now 
nearly four. In the hope of their 
presence the great success of the 
whole affair has been. The cadets 
have arranged amongst themselves 
—a proofand token of their loyalty— 
directly the royal carriage makes its 
appearance, to unharness the horses 
and to take upon themselves the 
duty of drawing it up. But the 
question is, whether their Royal 
Highnesses will make their appear- 
ance atall. They are in the midst 
of preparations for the steeplechase 
when the carriage in which the 
Prince is is descried afar off; but 
he is alone; and though the cheers 
for him are as hearty as healthy 
lungs can muster, those who give 
them feel themselves at liberty to 
dispense with the additional exer- 
cise of performing the duty of steeds 
royal. Just in time for the steeple- 
chase, par excellence the race of the 
day. The course is as stiff a one 
as need be wished for—more than 
three-quarters of a mile in length, 
and embracing certain jumps, which, 
to say the least of them, are stiff. 
There is a water leap of a good 
sixteen feet; and when it is remem- 
bered that the course has twice to 
be traversed over, this feature is 
very much the reverse of inconsi- 
derable. Then there is another 
water-leap, with a hurdle sur- 
mounted with furze bushes on the 
take-off side. These are the two 
jumps of the day; and as it is pro- 
nounced that by the latter the 
greatest fun of the day will be seen, 
it is there that we accordingly take 
our posts. They are started; the 
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16-feet jump has been cleared by 
everyone. What will they do with 
that which is scarcely less formi- 
dable close to which we stand? Ah! 
the first is over—quite clean—Mr. 
R. Hart. Then come the body of 
the runners. One after another, in 
they go, emerging from the water 
like semi-drowned rats. One un- 
happy youth there is who refuses 
to face the peril, but he is urged on 
by the cries of his companions, or 
rather of thé bystanders. He takes 
the fatal leap; the bush is cleared, 
and he alights comfortably the 
other side in the middle of a ditch 
some eight feet deep. Ina moment 
he is out and running on again, 
to our imminent peril, for we are 
standing on a wooden seat which 
threatens to give way every instant. 
We wait to witness the second round: 
the order is much that of the first. 
Hart is still to the fore as fresh as 
ever, and in a few minutes we can 
see him running into the winning- 
post, victorious by at least fifty 
yards. 

We will pass over the few minor 
contests that yet remain. We are 
nearing six o'clock, and we must 
be off before the half-hour. Again 
we are immediately in front of the 
Grand Stand. The Prince gives the 
prizes, and beautiful prizes they 
are. How they cheer! But there 
are two of the combatants who are 
applauded above the rest: one is 
Cameron, who is the winner of the 
greatest number of prizes ; the other 
is Ponsonby, who was second in 
the steeplechase, and, as one of the 
best cricket and football players 
that Woolwich ever knew, is highly 
popular. 

The cheers have not died away 
when, with a high sense of the en- 
joyment of our day and of the ad- 
mirable demeanour and character 
of the Woolwich cadets, we step 
into our brougham, which has been 
waiting for one hour, en route to 
town. 
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A CONVENIENT BLOCKADE. 


HREE weary hours before we dine! 
Come link, old friend, your arm in mine— 
We'll stroll down Piccadilly. 
Our destination do you ask? 
Well! in the setting sun we’ll bask, 
And in the eyes of Milly. 


Grand carriages before us creep, 
Containing dowagers asleep, 
And golden girls coquetting ; 
The path of bores and belles is full, 
Snobs, swells, dear daughters of John Bull, 
And youngsters old at betting. 


The Major’s fawns around him skip, 
Escaping from the lady whip, 

With medals decorated ; 
A cause célébre is here—don’t budge— 
The witnesses, the cheery judge, 

The barrister who baited. 


Excitement travels down the ride, 
The cavalcade is turned aside— 
Dukes, tailors, lords, and hatters ; 
She comes! the sweet ambassadress 
Of happiness—for our Princess 
A smiling largesse scatters. 


Ah! cruel little Lady May, 

Your tender eyes would seem to say 
For Eros’ darts you hanker; 
And yet that tell-tale ‘Morning Post’ 
Declares that soon you will be lost 

Upon an aged banker! 


Why! here’s the fellow for the pence’ 
By Jove! a queer coincidence 
Occurred while you were paying : 
A block! and not a soul can stir— 
The Dowager’s a prisoner, 
And Geraldine is playing— 


The kind of little game which suits 
The taste of the renowned De Boots, 
Ex-Captain in the Lancers. 
Mamma looks black, her pride he huris, 
This very worst of London’s flirts, 
And best of all its dancers. 





Charade. 


Of the sweet opportunity 

Young people make best use—for, see, 
The carriages are moving ; 

Cupid and coachmen wait commands, 

For when policemen wave their hands 
They stop blockades and loving. 


The sun dips downwards, ruby red, 

And dyes the rhododendron bed 
With colouring prismatic : 

The Dowager drives home to dine, 

The Dean sighs sadly for his wine, 
The toady seeks his attic. 


One minute more the merry Park 
Is stripped of finery, and dark 
Night solemnly comes creeping. 
For where by day Miss Fashion treads, 
At night pale outcasts rest their heads 
And shiver into sleeping! 


CHARADE. 
I 


BACHELOR being on marriage intent 
In search of girl of the period went, 
To beg her his trouble to share ; 
But not being rich was rejected, and so 
He straight made his way to a prison, and lo! 
My /irst was betrothed to him there. 


Il. 


The bells of the church were with music inspired, 

Six bridesmaids were each in my second attired, 
The altar seemed quite a bouquet; 

When suddenly drove a postchaise to the door, 

The bride elect swooned, falling flat on the floor, 
And quickly was hurried away. 


Ill, 


The High Court of Chancery had made a decree 
That wife of a pauper my first must not be, 
His suit it could not eutertain ; 
For as the poor bachelor could not afford 
My both to provide and find suitable board, 
In prison my first must remain. 


MACARONI. 
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LUCK IN FAMILIES. 


PART I. 


HAKESPEARE says that some 

men are born to greatness, and 
cld Fuller says that some men are 
born wise and witty. My friends, 
these are very good things in their 
way, and we will not speak of them 
with inconsideration and contempt ; 
but it is perhaps better, after all, to 
be born lucky. The genuinely lucky 
dog is the spoilt child of fortune. 
He may not have brains; but then 
boon Nature watches tenderly over 
him, and gives him all that brains 
can confer, and something else be- 
sides. For him all the links of cir- 
cumstance interweave themselves 
most propitiously. The school- 
master’s wife falls in love with his 
infantile face; the college tutor 
credits him with all sorts of ima- 
ginary good. qualities; the lovely 
heiress, cheated by her own sweet 
imagination, clothes him, though he 
be a lubber, with every fine quality ; 
for him parents and guardians, 
lawyers and bankers relax their 
sternness; for him starts up the 
forgotten relative who bequeathes 
him a fortune; the horse he bets on 
wins ;:he cries heads, and so it is; 
the colotr on which he lays his 
money-is victorious; if his train is 
smashed into by a runaway engine, 
he placidly writes a letter to ‘ The 
Times’ by the next post; if his ship 
sinks, he gets off safely in the long- 
boat; if his bank bursts, he has 
withdrawn all his money the day 
before. No, he is not great, or witty, 
or wise, but, what stands him in 
better stead, he is lucky! Now 
compare him with the unlucky man, 


who, after all, in the estimation of * 


most novelists, is a much more 
solid and deserving character. But 
the unlucky man is thoroughly 
drubbed into a condition of disaster, 
and can only groan that, ‘it is just 
his luck.” The unlucky man loseth 
the express by half a minute; he 
loseth his election for county or 
borough by a couple of votes. At 
school he has been flogged, and at 
college plucked. He omits paying 
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his insurance, and, lo! his house is 
burnt down. He applies for a place, 
and it was given away only the day 
before; he joins a speculation, and 
the shares instantly sink below par; 
he maketh an offer, but he has mis- 
taken the nature of the lady’s feel- 
ings. He catches cold, he breaks 
the knees of horses, he loses his 
way, he gets the toothache, he 
offends the people whom he most 
wishes to propitiate; he is cheated, 
snubbed, patronized, cut; he has a 
natural tendency to sink, to incur 
mortgages, to go to the dogs, gene- 
rally speaking. But the other man 
is the moral antipodes of all this, 
because some kind fairy at the 
christening contemptuously threw 
away all other presents, and pre- 
sented her favourite with the gift of 
luck. 

- If you sit down and reckon up 
your friends who have come to pre- 
eminent dignities and estates, why, 
without denying their many merits 
(which, nevertheless, you justly con- 
sider to have been ridiculously ex- 
aggerated), you will find that luck 
has been the most important ele- 
ment in the matter. My lord 
bishop, yeu are a worthy man, but 
the Premier offered you the mitre 
under the impression that he was 
writing to your worthy grandfather, 
who had made a reputation and 
passed away. My Lord Chancellor, 
would you have come to the seals so 
soon, if your senior in that cele- 
brated trial had not mysteriously 
shut up, and left the management 
of the case to you? My baronetted 
physician, how well that lucky 
prescription, based on mere ether, 
served you, which so pleased the 
leader of fashion, and sent you all 
the fine ladies! My favoured State 
pensioner, on what a lucky occasion 
did your ancestor light the ‘ king’s 
pipe with a portable tinder-box ?” 

I was looking just now at an 
interesting book on ‘ Our Governing 
Families; and the writer, speaking 
of a famous class of nobles, says 
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they ‘are the luckiest of the great 
English families.’ This was said of 
the Leveson-Gowers—men of mark 
and capacity, indeed, but who chiefly 
made their great territorial acqui- 
sitions through lucky marriage. 
This is true of a greater family 
still, that of the Hepsburgs. The 
House of Austria has altogether been 
built up of lucky marriages, although 
of late unkind Fate has shuffled 
the cards and given them unkindly 
deals. How historically true is the 
well-known epigram which tells 
them not to care about fighting 
but to stick to marrying— 

* Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube 

Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus,” 


It is time that some wit should 
now elaborate a similar epigram for 
the lucky house of Cobourg. Again 
and again the luck of our great 
families has been owing to marriage. 
There was a ’prenctice lad, named 
Edward Osborne, who was bound 
to a wealthy clothmaker. This mer- 
chant owned one of the old housés 
which used to be on old London 
Bridge. He had an only daughter; 
and, one day, the nurse while play- 
ing with the child dropped her into 
the river. The apprentice saw the 
accident, plunged into the water, 
and when he rescued the child he 
also gained a bride and an estate. 
The father declared that no one else 
should marry his girl but the lad 
who saved her. The apprentice be- 
came Lord Mayor of London, and 
laid the fortunes of the House of 
Osborne, which culminated in the 
Dukedom of Leeds. We have all 
heard of Bess of Hardwick, who 
made the ducal fortunes of the great 
house of the Cavendishes. In the 
autobiography of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury we read of a marriage, 
lucky enough, but curious. A 
wealthy old baronet left his large 
estates to his daughter, on condition 
that she should a Herbert. 
The only eligible Herbert forth- 
coming was young Edward Herbert, 
if I oe aright, about fourteen 
years of age. heiress 
would not very mush pelich 
boy husband. But the of 


| er ee nang Edward 
Herbert's mother was a pushing 
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kind of dame, not likely to forego 
an advantage; so the pair were 
married, and the boy-bridegroom 
settled down at Oxford to graduate, 
and eventually became a great man ; 
but I am afraid he was always 
only an indifferent husband. Queen 
Elizabeth heard the story, and ex- 
pressed her opinion that the mar- 
riage was a mistake. When he grew 
up to man’s estate, Edward Herbert 
explained to his wife that his early 
marriage with her was a mistake, 
and that he now pro to see the 
world ; and so, ‘ with leave —~ or 
taken,’ he left his wife and children, 
and sallied forth on his famous ad- 
ventures. Lucky i are an 
almost exhaustible topic. The Stan- 
leys of Knowsley have seen famous 
for their ‘marvellous luck in mar- 
riage and at Court.’ The Stanley 
who seized the crown from the head 
of the dead Richard, and placed it 
on the brow of Henry VIL, was the 
first Earl of Derby. They have al- 
ways steered their way, through the 
most critical periods of history, with 
marvellous astuteness. Though they 
had lost their royalty of Man, they 
have acquired a still more valuable 
supremacy in Lancashire. The 
motto Sans changer, worn now, as at 
Flodden Field, by the ‘On, Stanley, 
on’ of the day, is at least true of the 
affections of their people towards 
themselves, and of the continuous 
family luck. It is said of the Gros- 
venors that, ‘having been lucky 
beyond measure in marriage, and in 
the acquisition of a great Middlesex 
tract, they are now the wealthiest 
family in Europe—perhaps, due re- 
gard being had to security, the 
wealthiest uncrowned house on 
earth.’ The luckiest event in their 
family was when Sir Thomas Gros- 
venor, of Cheshire, married Miss 
Mary Davis, of Ebury. Her father 
was a landed proprietor in Middle- 
sex, and owned land which was 
valuable in its time, but which is 
now inestimably valuable when 
covered with the mansions of Bel- 
gravia, Tyburnia, and Pimlico. Lord 
Westminster is really the landlord 

twa Houses 
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society was utterly demoralized, and 
when many families fled to the 
country, all kinds of property and 
title-deeds were left with Mr. Davis, 
most of which the owners never 
lived, or returned to reclaim. By 
this means—and, it appears, with- 
out the least reflection on his ho- 
nesty—he brought together his large 
landed property in the metropolis. 
Then, again, how many elements of 
luck were there in the career of that 
marvellous. Chesterfield, ‘page and 
wanderer, r and earl, who 
asked the hand of a Cromwell, 
lived with Barbara Villiers, after a 
life of roué excitement fell in love 
with his own wife, and, with a 
ruined reputation, was still one of 
the few men whom Catharine of 
Braganza, Charles IL.’s swarthy 


Kate, dared ask to be her executor.’ 
Many a man’s fortune was made by 
marriage-luck in the old days, when 
heiresses were the wards of the 
king, and royalty would provide for 
handing over an 


a favourite by 
heiress to him. 
There are some families in whom 
luck runs as an heirloom. Nearly 
every walk in life has its lucky 
names. What a thing it is to be 
born a Grey, and be in the diplo- 
matic service. If a man goes up 
to college as a Kennedy or a Lush- 
ington, he is sure to get all sorts of 
classical honours. How a brace or 
leash of brethren sometimes make 
a sudden start, and luck helps their 
undoubted merit. Look on the 
Sumners, whereof one became 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
other refused the Archbishopric of 
York. But these are almost his- 
torical: to take some modern in- 
stances. Look at the Selwyns. With- 
in a few months one has become a 
Lord Justice, and another a Lord 
Bishop. Within a few months the 
Karslakes both came into Parlid- 
ment, and one is Attorney General. 
So true it is that there is ‘a tide 
in the affairs of men.’ If you take 
it at the nick of time, it leads on to 
fame and fortune; but if you care- 
lessly allow it to ebb you are left 
stranded on the beach. Besides 
prudent marriages, there has been 
another Incky element in great 
houses since the peace. Of late 
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years luck has set in enormously on 
behalf of our territorial magnates, 
that is, of the great families. Money 
may be infinitely increased in Eng- 
land, but the land cannot be in- 
creased. Everybody wants land. 
Every one is ready to buy, and 
few are willing to sell. With the 
development of the resources of the 
country, the wealth of the great 
landowners has enormously in- 
creased. Sometimes they own the 
ground on which a whole city or 
town is built; or mines, practically 
inexhaustible, have been found on 
their properties; or they have opened 
up large seaports, with the pros- 
perity of a Venice, or Amsterdam, 
belonging to them. In other places 
lonely shores have become fashion- 
able watering-places, covered with 
crescents and villas. ‘The great 
houses have been, and to a large ex- 
tent still are, to our political system 
what bones are to the body. Un- 
seen, they have given strength and 
firmness to what else might have 
been a gelatinous mass. No king, 
or demagogue, or soldier, has been 


.able to mould the mass because of 


these hard substances. It is the 
element of existence, the breeze in 
the brick, the hair in the mortar, 
the fibre in the wood, the bones in 
the body, which they contribute to 
our social fabric—the quality of 
permanence which they add to our 
institutions. Let the suffrage be 
universal, and Earl Derby stand for 
Lancashire, does any one know any 
Hodgson who would have a chance ? 
No trade can flourish that for every 
pound does not pour a shilling into 
the treasury of a Grosvenor or a 
Bentinck, a Russell or a Stanley, a 
Neville or a Gower. They own the 
soil, and rental rises with wealth, 
as the surface of a field rises from 
successive deposits of guano. Every 
year, too, the pedestal on which they 
stand, the greatness of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, rises and spreads wider. 
They have besides their wealth 
something which the wealthiest man 
can neither pretend to nor buy— 
a direct connection with the past 
history of an imperial race. Duke- 
doms may be abolished by the year 
2000, we pretend to no opinion—on 
that point, perhaps no man, save 
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John Stuart Mill, could give us even 
areasonable prophecy; but of this we 
feel assured, that if they are not 
abolished, an English dukedom will 
in that year be a prize beyond all 
social com @ prize such as a 
throne is now—a position the ulti- 
mate goal of all that is great, or 
ambitious, or rich, among a race 
which will by that time be directly 
or indirectly over half the world.’ 
So far Mr. Townsend. 

Many curious instances of indi- 
vidual luck might be given. Some 
time ago there was a paragraph in 
the newspapers, which, I believe, 
was correct, stating that an old 
lady, childless and friendless, sud- 
denly made up her mind to leave a 
large property to the children of 
some chemist or greengrocer at 
whose shop she had always received 
great civility. It is worth noting 
that civility has always had luck 
as anally. There is the story told of 
some gentleman, who, on a battle- 
field happening to bow with much 
grace to some officer who addressed 
him, a cannon ball just went through 
his hair, and took off the head of 
the other one. The officer, when he 
saw his marvellous escape, justly 
observed, that a man never lost by 
politeness. Another curious story 
of luck on a battle-field is, I believe, 
perfectly authentic. A ball passed 
straight through a man’s body, and 
the man recovered. Thus much 
is not unparalleled, but there was 
something more, highly curious and 
iucky. The man was consumptive 
and had formed tubercles. The 
ball carried away the tubercles, and 
the man recovered, not only from 
the wound, but from the consump- 
tion. There is a well-known tra- 
ditional story, which I should be 
glad to see authenticated, of the 
amiable old lady who left all her 
fortune to the gentleman who, in 
a thronged church, offered her a 
seat in his pew. He was probably 
the gentleman who took two sit- 
tings, one for himself and one for 
his hat. I knew myself the case of 
& man who committed a splendid 
imprudence, but it turned out to be 
all luck. He wanted to buy a small 
estate in some pretty t of the 
country. He was one day staying 
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at an inn, when he encountered a 
very agreeable stranger. They 


sat deep into the night smoking and 


drinking. This gentleman happened 
to mention the kind of box he was 
wanting. ay: stranger declared 
he had j ust that kind of thing to 
sell, and enlarged greatly on_ its 
merits and conveniences. It will be 
hardly credited that before they 
retired to rest this gentleman had 
over to a perfect stranger 
several thousand pounds, receiving 
simply the acknowledgment of the 
money, and an undertaking to com- 
a the transaction. It might 
ave been thought that he was 
completely swindled, or, at all events, 
greatly taken in. But he was a 
lucky fellow, and came of a lucky 
family. When he went down to see 
the place, he found that it was 
everything that had been described 
to him, and, in fact, much better; 
that his investment was really one of 
unusual excellence. The next in- 
stance may be called one of luck, 
but it tends also to show that fore- 
sight and boldness are more con- 
stant elements in luck than might 
be imagined. One evening many 
years ago there was a conversation 
in Glasgow among some poor young 
men about the navigation of the 
Clyde. They were talking of the 
fast-growing commerce on the Clyde, 
and how it would be necessary in 
time to widen the river in order to 
allow vessels to come up the stream 
and discharge at the Broomielaw. 
One of the young fellows was greatly 
impressed by the conversation, and 
carried away an idea. He carefully 
inspected the ground, and saw that 
at some future day, at a particular 
bend of the river, there was a pro- 
jecting piece of ground, which, in 
the opinion of one who believed in 
the payee of Glasgow, would 
one day be wanted. He strained 
every possible resource, and suc- 
ceeded in buying the ground for 
two hundred pounds. The day 
came sooner than was expected 
It would also appear that this was 
not a time when land could be taken 
without the consent of its owner, 
and the question of compensation 
be left to a jury: The young man 
asked and obtained twenty-seven 
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thousand pounds for that piece of 
land, and was so sta on the 
prosperous career of a Glasgow 
merchant. That career can be very 
lucky and prosperous indeed, for I 
see that ‘A. K. H. B.” who ought 
to know something about the sub- 
ject, says there isa firm there which 
makes profits at the rate of four 
hun thousand a year. 

Our remarks on ‘ Luck in Fami- 
lies’ will, however, be chiefly con- 
cerned with the great families of 
England. We will, in the first in- 
stance, take the fortunes of the 
founder of the house of Phipps, and 
the founder of the house of Petty, 
which have culminated, respectively, 
in the marquisates of Normanby and 
Lansdowne. They are remarkable 
instances of industrial success, com- 
bined with a very fair proportion 
of luck. Not altogether dissimilar 
would be the fortunes of the house 
of Strutt, which appropriately cul- 
minated in the peerage of Belper. 

The founder of the house of 


Phipps, ‘this our Phipps,’ as his 
biographer calls him, was born in 


an obscure part of New England, 
the son of a gunsmith, who rejoiced 
in twenty-five other children besides 
the future great man. From his 
earliest days we are told that he 
had an unaccountable impulse on 
his mind hinting to him that he 
was born for great matters. He was, 
indeed, always noted for one mark 
of real greatness—a greatness inde- 
pendent of material success, namely, 
that he was of ‘a most incomparable 
generosity.” Yet at twenty-three 
he was only a working carpenter, 
who, having the good luck to marry 
a well-to-do young widow, was able 
to set up in business on his own 
account. He assured his incredu- 
lous wife that on some far-distant 
prosperous day ‘ he should be owner 
of a fair brick house in the Green 
Lane of North Boston; and that, it 
may be, this would not be all that 
the providence of God would bring 
him to.’ His first speculations, 
however, despite this presage of 
good, turned out ‘to be altogether of 
a disastrous character. In the 
course of his business of ship build- 
ing he heard a rumour that some- 
Where off the Bahamas there was a 
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wreck that contained a mighty 
treasure. From shipbuilding he 
had turned sailor, and now, with a 
genuine adventurous spirit he wert 
to England to see if he could find 
any encouragement at Whitehall for 
his scheme of recovering the wreck. 
After much waiting, he was at last 
furnished with a vessel, and sailed 
forth upon his adventurous quest. 
But precious things do not reveal 
themselves all at once to the seekers. 
His sailors rosé in mutiny against 
him, and when he had replaced 
them by a new set, these proved so 
unsafe that he thought it best to 
return to England; yet before he 
did so, being off Hispaniola, he con- 
trived ‘ by the policy of his address’ 
to worm out of a very old man some 
further information about the lost 
treasure-ship. When he returned to 
the court of England of course the 
old story of incredulity, delay, and 
disappointment was once more re- 
— The Duke of Albemarle, 

owever, with one or two others, 
charmed with his conversation and 
address, were willing to run a risk; 
and so he was enabled to ‘ set sail 
for the fishing-ground which had 
been so well baited half an hundred 
years before.’ He had with him a 
tender, and when he got to Port de 
la Plata, with infinite pains he 
fashioned out ofa cotton tree a canoe 
or ‘ periaga,’ which would carry 
eight or ten oars. His device was 
that the ‘ periaga’ should explore the 
dangerous shoals which would rise 
within two or three feet of the sur- 
face of the water, and yet were so 
steep that a vessel striking against 
them would sink down countless 
fathoms deep into the ocean. These 
shoals were known by the empha- 
tic title of the Boilers. 

One day the ea were — in be 
periaga, peering about, as they 
done on — a fruitless day before. 
One of them, gazing down into the 
depths of the clear water, saw the 
marine plant called the sea feather 
wafting out of a rock, and desired 
one of the Indian divers to pluck it 
up that they might not return alto- 
gether empty-handed. The diver 
brought up the feather, and he also 
brought them back a marvellous 
story. He said that close by the 
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rock where he found the sea-feather 
there were numbers of great guns 
lying about. The men were utterly 
astonished, and told the Indian to 
dive again. This time he brought 
up a large lump of silver, worth 
some hun pounds. They now 
fixed a buoy to mark the spot, and 
rowed back to the ship. They kept 
their discovery secret for a time, 
putting aside ‘the sow of silver’ in 
the cabin until the captain should 
notice it. ‘At last he saw it. See- 
ing it, he cried out with some agony, 
“Why, what is this? Whence 
comes this?” And then, with 
changed countenances, they told 
him how and where they got it. 
“Then,” said he, “ Thanks be to 
God, we are made !”’ 

He might indeed well say so. 
That ‘ fair brick house in the Green 
Lane’ was assured to him. They 


took up thirty-two tons of silver. 
Over the silver had grown a crust 
like limestone, several inches, which 
they had to break through with in- 


struments, ‘ when whole bushels of 
rusty pieces of eight would come 
tumbling out.’ Moreover, the 
found great quantities of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones. The 
value of the whole was close on 
three hundred thousand pounds. 
And now dreadful apprehensions 
seized upon the mind of ‘ this our 
Phipps,’ at last so lucky. He was 
afraid. lest the sailors should rise 
in mutiny and take the treasure for 
themselves. He made all sorts of 
vows ‘if the Lord would carry him 
safe home to England with what he 
had now given him to suck of the 
abundance of the seas and of the 
treasures hid in the sands. He 
came home safely, and the Duke of 
Albemarle, to whom the lion’s share 
of the spoil fell, certainly had his 
* fling of luck.’ Phipps’ share was 
sixteen thousand pounds; and the 
Duke, with much gallantry, pre- 
sented him with a gold cup for his 
wife worth a thousand pounds. 
The king conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood. 8o great 
was now his reputation for co 

and ability that James II. would 
willingly have retained him in Eng- 
land; but his heart was set upon 
that ‘fair green honse,’ and with 
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the title of High Sheriff of New 
England he returned home to set 
about constructing it. On his way 
home he again revisited the scene 
of the wreck, and made some very 
handsome pickings there. 

The career of Sir William Phipps 
henceforth becomes historical. On 
his return home he caused himself 
to be christened, being then thirty- 
nine. ‘I have divers times,’ he said, 
‘been in danger of my life, and I 
have been brought to see that I owe 
my life to Him that has given a 
life so often to me.’ It is to be re- 
gretted that much of his religion 
henceforth consisted in burning 
harmless old ladies, whom, as High 
Sheriff, he considered to be guilty 
of witchcraft. His ruling idea hence- 
forth was the conquest of Canada; 
and though the armament which he 
conducted against the French was 
unsuccessful, yet he paved the way 
for its eventual subjugation. His 
intense devotion to his wife, who 
bore him no children, is a touch- 
ingly beautiful feature in his cha- 
racter. He died at the comparatively 
early age of forty-five. Before his 
death we find him brought into 
connection with one Constantine 
Phipps. This gentleman was, most 
probably, his nephew, through one 
of his one-and-twenty brothers. To 
him also he probably bequeathed 
the bulk of his fortune. This Con- 
stantine Phipps was a distinguished 
lawyer, and became Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland; he is noted for 
his having returned to his practice 
at the bar after he lost the seals. 
His son married the heiress of the 
third Earl of Anglesea; and theson 
of this son was raised to the peerage 
of Ireland under the title of Mul- 
grave. Afterwards the title became 
Viscount Normanby and Earl of 


Mulgrave, and its last a, 
who, with all his impu failings, 
was a most able and accomplished 
man, became Marquisof Normanby. 
But the honest, bardfaring man— 
the lucky finder of the treasures in 
thes seas—is justly regarded 
as the founder of the house of 
a , of courtier fame. 

The founder of the house of Petty 
has told us much of his history 
in that curious autobiographic docu- 
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ment, his will. His father was a 
clothier, and ‘also did die his own 
clothes.’ As a boy, the illustrious 
Petty had a ion for knowledge 
and for making and accumulating 
money. He talks of ‘getting up 
mathematics’ and ‘getting up 
money’ as being very much the 
same kind of thing. Even as a 
lad, when he went to Normandy in 
a vessel, he played the merchant, 
and made a matter of sixty pounds. 
He then spent several years on the 
continent, and, it seems, exhausted 
his funds. He told Aubrey that in 
Paris he lived for a week on two or 
three pennyworth of walnuts. Later 
he went to Oxford, and was also 
admitted a member of the College 
of Physicians. He tells us, also, 
that he was admitted a member of 
‘several Clubs of the Virtuous.’ 
The expression is curious enough as 
a description of a club, but what 
Petty meant was the Virtuosi. As 
a physician he performed his famous 
eure of Anne Green. This woman 
had been hung, and after execution 


had been suspended for half an 
hour, and finally her friends had 
rolled her about and stamped on 
her before she should come to the 


knife of the dissector. Petty suc- 
ceeded in resuscitating her, and 
she lived for many years. But 
his famous pecuniary achievements 
were made in the settlement of Ire- 
land, after the suppression of the 
Rebellion, in 1641. Petty was then 
physician to the army. He perceived 
that this was a great opportunity 
of making a fortune. He procu 
a contract for the ‘admeasurement’ 
of forfeited lands. He made thirteen 
thousand pounds by the contract, 
and then purchased from the 
soldiers, at low rates, those for- 
feited lands of which they had de- 
bentures. He must have made 
very lucky bargaias; for Aubrey 
says that these lands were worth 
eighteen thousand a year to him. 
These enormous gains occasioned 
much envy and ill-feeling. One of 
Oliver Cromwell’s knights chal- 
lenged him ; but Petty said that he 
was a nearsighted man, and if they 
fought, they must fight with car- 
ters’ olees in a dark cellar. 
© Restoration saved him. Al- 


* at which 
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though he had been a warm Orom- 
wellite, he dexterously contrived 
that he should be regarded as a 
devoted adherent of the new govern- 
ment. He was made Surveyor- 
General of Ireland, and all his terri- 
torial ions were secured to 
him by the Act of Settlement. The 
survey which he made of Ireland 
was a great national service. From 
Mount Mongarto, in Kerry, his eye 
could sweep over fifty thousand 
acres all his own. Not content 
with this, he busied himself about 
mines, fisheries, ironworks, and the 
timber trade. Petty was clever in 
all kinds of ways, and had a remark- 
ably inventive faculty ; he had the 
manners of a courtier and the ver- 
satility of an actor; but he made 
money with a kind of intuition of 
genius. Pepys has a mention of 
him: ‘ rst February, 1684. Thence 
to Whitehall; where, in the Duke’s 
chamber, the King came and stayed 
an hour or two, laughing at Sir W. 
Petty, who was then about his boat, 
and at Gresham College in general ; 
r Petty was, I perceived, 
at some loss; but did argue dis- 
ereetly, and bear the unreasonable 
follies of the King’s objections, and 
other bystanders, with great dis- 
cretion; and offered to take odds 
against the King’s best boat; but 
the King would not lay, but cried 
him down with words only.’ Petty 
married a lady whom Aubrey de- 
scribes as ‘very beautiful, brown, 
with glorious eyes.’ He died in 
Piccadilly, nearly opposite the office 
of ‘ London Society.’ His widow was 
made Baroness of Shelburne in her 
own right; her youngest son be- 
came Earl of Shelburne. Besides 
his property in England, he owned 
a hundred and thirty-five square 
miles of land in Ireland. All his 
children died before him, so he left 
his vast estates to his nephew, the 
Hon. John Fitzmaurice, who as- 
sumed the name of Petty, and was 
madea British peer, under the title 
of Baron Wycombe. A grandson of 
this nobleman was the late cele- 
brated Marquis, whose social gather- 
ings at Bowood and Berkeley Square 
were 80 remarkable, and who is 
understood to have refused the 
Dukedom of Kerry, 
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The real founder of the Belper 
peerage was Jedediah Strutt. Hi 
father was a country yeoman, and 
the Derbyshire legend goes, that 
Jedediah, as a mere child, used to 
construct miniature waterfalls on 
the little stream that glided through 
his father’s fields. He, too, was 
lucky in his marriage, although the 
luck is not at first sight very ob- 
vious. His wife’s family all be- 
longed to the hosiery trade, and the 
young man’s thoughts were thus 
directed into a channel in which 
he was enabled to do justice to his 
remarkably inventive faculty. He 
constructed a curious and compli- 
cated machine, the parent of the 
lace frame, for the manufacture of 
ribbed stockings, and removed to 
Derby, where he worked his inven- 
tion under a patent. Here another 
stroke of luck happened to him. 
A certain individual of the name 
of Arkwright, who had the notion 
that he had devised a cotton- 
spinning invention, applied to Mr. 
Strutt and his partner for capital 
to carry it into effect. The great 
scientific sagacity of Jedediah Strutt 
at once detected the extraordinary 
importance of the invention. A 
partnership was speedily arranged ; 
and in that most pleasant village of 
Cromford, close by the lovely 
scenery of Matlock, the first cotton- 
spinning mill was erected. Soon 
afterwards Mr. Strutt’s own inven- 
tion was applied to the weaving of 
calicoes. Thus that great manu- 
facture was cradled in Derbyshire 
which became so fruitful a source 
of modern industrial prosperity. 
He had four splendid mills at Bel- 
per, where he fixed his residence, 
the Cromford property, where they 
have a magnificent seat, eventually 
accruing to the Arkwrights. For 
three generations the family of the 
Strutts, widely ramifying through- 
out the country, were the chief 
manufacturing powers and great 
social influence in Derbyshire. They 
have also been largely noted for 
their munificence and public spirit. 
Their splendid liberality in the pro- 
motion of useful public objects, and 
especially in attending to the com- 
fort and well-being of their work- 
people, is one of the most useful 
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and brilliant examples of the sym- 
pathy that ought to exist between 
the gentry and the owvriére class. 
The great industrial success of the 
Strutts has always been joined 
with a thorough love of literature 
and the arts. We find Thomas 
Moore, the poet, when residing in 
Derbyshire, thus mentioning the 
Strutts in the year 1813:—‘ There 
are three brothers of them, and they 
are supposed to have a million of 
money pretty equally divided be- 
tween them. They have fine fami- 
lies of daughters, and are fond of 
literature, music, and all those ele- 
gancies which their riches enable 
them so amply to indulge them- 
selves with. . . . I like the Strutts 
exceedingly ; and it is not the least 
part of my gratification to find a 
very pretty girl of sixteen reading 
the sixth book of Virgil and not at 
all spoilt by it. This is Joseph 
Strutt’s eldest girl—a classic, and a 
poetess into the bargain. Indeed, 
they have quite a nest of young 
poets in that family. I do not 


think I wrote half so well when 


I was their age. Then they have 
fine pianofortes, magnificent organs, 
splendid houses, most excellent 
white soup; so that I passed my 
time very agreeably among them, 
and Bessy came away loaded with 
presents.’ 

Mr. Edward Strutt, the grandson 
of the famous Jedediah, a Cambridge 
man, was long a member of the 
House of Commons, and achieved a 
very considerable parliamentary re- 
putation. He was made Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, in the 
year 1854, by Lord Aberdeen. At 
the end of two years, however, it be- 
came necessary that he should re- 
sign that post, to make way for 
another personage. In point of 
fact, the place was wanted for Earl 
Granville. It was certainly not 
very complimentary to Mr. Strutt 
that he should thus be made a con- 
venience of, and he frankly con- 
fessed that the matter caused him 
much pain. His great claim on his 
party’was not, however, overlooked. 
In 1856 the Queen intimated her in- 
tention of conferring a peerage upor 
him. ‘The Caeen? Gane Lord Pal- 
merston, ‘ was desirous of marking 
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the interest which she took in the 
great manufacturing interest of the 
country, and she had observed that 
this important element of national 
wealth had not as yet been suitably 
represented in the Upper House.’ 
Belper was very appropriately se- 
lected for the new title. Weare sure 
that the peerage of Belper will be 
handed on with unabated lustre. 
Lord Belper’s eldest son, the Hon. 
Mr. Strutt, was recently senior 
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wrangler at Cambridge, the highest 
possible academical distinction, that 
among our nobility has only been ri- 
valled by another Derbyshire noble, 
the present Duke of Devonshire. 

Having thus not undeservedly 
given the pas to those ennobled in- 
dustrious families where great luck 
has been joined with great ability, we 
shall venture, on a future day, on 
more personal details and acdven- 
tures. 
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— fell a shadow on a goodly house. 
From wing-drooped cedar, nay, nor arm-stretched oak 
The gloom descended. Down it fell like night, 
A shadow deep of tyranny and wrong, 
Where all had once been sunlight in the hearts 
Of those indwellers, Gracious were they both, 
Loving and constant; daughter and matron mother; 
Purer than flowers that at hot feasts die swift, 
Slain for man’s pleasure. 

Drooping by the sea 
They watched the barks that idly sat the tide, 
Rocking at rest. Spoke then the mother heart 
Out of the fulness of its fresher pain :— 


* See, Iza, yonder as the tide slips off, 

The boats have settled and are moved no more. 
Oh, child, that so our lives might slip away 
And we could rest and so be moved no more.’ 


But Iza, gazing where the flats grew red 
With the far-flushing of the down-gone sun, 
Cried ‘ Mother, there is hope about the sea. 
For other tides will rise and lift the keels, 
And they will dance upon a fresh-rolled wave 
And bless the waters as they float in joy. 
Nay, see, beneath the shade of yon still skiff 
That darkened pool whereon no red gleam falls 
Shall with a next sun’s tide be lighted white 
With silver rays to guide the backward roll 
And heavy coming of the homebound sea.’ 


* A homebound bark is on the homebound sea. 
How shall we welcome it? with smiles or tears?’ 


‘ With smiles, my mother; surely yet with smiles: 
All is not lost, although my father’s rage——’ 


‘The husband whom he brings you, will you wed ?’ 


Iza was silent. But the working grief 
Came back upon her face like sudden age, 
Until the two seemed sisters in their years. 
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* If only I could know,’ she cried, ‘if only know 
My way beyond this labyrinth of ills.— 

To do my father’s will were simplest, best, 

If but I wronged no other. I might learn 

In time—please God—to do my duty straight 
By even a stranger husband; and might learn 
To love him for the duty that I owed. 

If not,—why then a grave beneath the sea 

That flows in pity, granted to my prayers, 
Would drown out ail.’ 


* But Sydney? What of him? 
Your Sydney, whose mysterious absence weighs——’ 


* Ay, but my Sydney! Better had I died 
When o’er the Afric wave you bore me home: 
Oh, mother, mother, better had I died ; 

Far better the deep waters than these tears 

I shed for him. Oh, better, better, flung 
Even to the hungry shark that followed fast 
The poor dead mariner cast dead a-lee 

Had I, too, perished ; better ‘neath the whirl 
And froth of the vexed ocean had I swooned 
Than die this living death. Oh, I am mad 
To voice my griefs in the dread face of yours.— 
Forgive—forgive me!’ 


As she spoke she cast 
Her face upon her mother’s bosom down, 
And lay enfolded in the sheltering arms ; 
The same that bore her o’er the Afric wave, 
Defying the dread monsters of the deep, 
And laid her softly in her English home. 


Long rested they thus mute; no stir of words 
More breaking the sweet strain of that great chime 
Of liquid music whispering speech with heaven— 
As the receding waters wept their way 

And down the sandy rills left tears behind. 


Meantime the living tides grew strong once more 
With a fresh murmur; and the up-called waves 
Made motion like a joy that would come back. 


Lifting her face to listen, Iza drew 

Her mother’s arm through hers. Thus, waiting long, 
Until the unmistaken flow of floods 

Drew sundry pools in one, and the long stretch 

Of water-meadows clothed the half-way sands, 

The two kissed silently, and moving slow 

Drew home. And bitter word no more was spoke 
Of all the day might bring of all its dread: 

Love was on earth, and God was on the sea. 


With morning, came the fruitful ship to shore: 
With morning, leaped her eager crew to land.— 
Two men, the first to quit her deck, set forth 
For that lone house on which the shadow fell. 


The doors flew wide at their dread master’s call. 
The wife unto her husband’s bosom drew, 
Forgetful half of written wrongs in sight 
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Of that familiar form so long unseen, 

Of that familiar form so once well loved. 
The daughter next, with soft unlifted eyes, 
Yielded her lips to a cold sire’s caress. 


Apart the moody stranger stood ; his face 
Turned to the far west window of the hall, 
His back towards the sunlight, moveless, mute. 


The household greeting o’er, the father turned 

And gave his daughter's hand to that strange guest 
On whom no welcome fell. Still mute he stood, 
Like statue of aking. Sweet eyes, that rained 
Pearls at his feet, not moved him ; nor the cry 
That from the mother’s bosom burst. 


He turned 
At length, and, setting back his steps, stood far, 
As though he shook the dust from off his feet 
That, caught from those inhospitable floors, 
Had thrown a stain upon his nobleness ; 
Nor deigned to take the hand thus offered up 
In sacrifice. 


‘ A little span,’ he cried, 
‘ The victim asks before the sacrifice. 
Wert thou old Jephtha, hardened man, and this 
The daughter of thy promise, still awhile 
Among the glorious mountains should she go, 
Before the sword. Thy stroke is swift and sure. 
See! The sharp edge of pain hath cut her breast 
So deep, her constant heart itself is dead. 
She was a plighted maid, serene in love. 
What is she now? A sold and bartered wife! 
Yet will I take her—when her tears are dry. 
I think that I may stay them, for I see 
A soft light lurking in their soulful depths 
As now they first meet mine. Oh! sainted eyes, 
Look up, and fear not! Lovelier sweet to me 
For duty done, mistaken though it be. 
Be restful, sweet! and leave a!l care to heaven ; 
Thy duty now and love go hand in hand, 
Like children of one home amid the flowers, 
Bound by a chain of flowers. You marvel, love? 
Hear me ;—hear all; my words will be but brief.’ 


* No sooner did I hear of that mad rage 

Which stood between me and my life-set hopes, 
Than I recalled how Afric’s suns fore now 
Have turned men’s brains. Some leechcraft had I known 
In earlier years. This stood me now in stead. 
Far sailing towards the burning Afric plains, 

I sought this man whose raging brain the sun, 
Sole riding shadeless o’er the arid wastes, 

Had smitten. Tender as a son to him, 

He said, was I. In God’s sweet truth I was 
His son—the chosen husband of his child. 

Of that hot malady heaven saw him cured. 

But still the deadlier malady remained ; 

That moral blindness justifying wrong 

Under a specious name, turning blest duty 
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Even to a heinous crime. Forgive me, sir, 

If I speak plainly; honesty is best : 

You loved me wd it —_ a knew me first. 

I spoke you plainly, as I s you now, 

When first you fee’d me with a daughter’s hand. 
I said it was a sinful, grievous wrong, 

This forcing duty from its one smooth way, 

And heaping peril on immortal souls 

Through strong temptation in the barren heart 
Robbed of its rights. You, in your right of love, 
Took this dear lady, Iza’s mother, here: 

How had you raged, if sire of hers had turned 
An adder’s ear unto your true beseeching ?— 
Yet, if you will, forbid me now my suit. 

My name is Sydney. I am he youswore 
Should never wed with Iza. Duty, too, 

I owe her sire, or worthy less were I 

To mate with her. Say that you now forbid 
That suit of love which made me quit my love 
To sue for life for you ‘neath Afric’s suns. 

Why, then I shall go hence a little space, 

And wait till you are stricken down once more 
With sight of sorrow in your one child’s face, 
As, wasting day by day, her sweet eyes seek 
That far-off sun that shines on me alike 

As even on her, though Afric’s land be mine 
And England’s hers, crying, “ We have one Father 
In heaven, but neither has a sire on earth.” 

Nay, Iza, cast not at his iron feet 

Your knees; his malady is past cure now, 

If now it yields not. Mother of my love! 

You, too, a suppliant? He is worthy, sure, 
Who, thus supported, asks a priceless gift 
Twice given already. Turn you, sir, at last, 

A father’s eye upon me? Is it so? 

You gave her to me once, beyond the deeps, 

A poor physician’s fee, in promise held. 

She’s mine, you say? Why, then, I take soft Jeave 
To clasp her. Here, upon this sheltering heart, 
‘Tender and duteous, lay thy burthen down ! 
See! the great waters have returned their tides. 
The gallant argosies of all the world 

Are coursing to their havens ;—we to ours. 

The billowy crests that lift the freighted craft 
Sparkle to heaven ; the very air is filled 

With breezes by the wings of angel hosts 

Set stirring. Oh! the world is wonderous fair: 
Bless heaven for all things, O my love—my wife!’ 


Exeanora L. Hervey. 




















‘BONES AND I; OR, THE SKELETON AT HOME, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HAUNTED. 


HUNDRED years ago there 

was scarce a decent country- 
house in England or Scotland that 
did not pride itself on two advan- 
tages—the inexhaustible resources 
of its cellar and the undoubted re- 
spectability of its ghost. Whether 
the generous contents of the one had 
not something to do with the regu- 
lar attendance of the cther, I will 
not take upon me to decide; but in 
those times hall, castle, manor- 
house, and even wayside inn were 
haunted every one. The phantoms 
used to be as various, too, as the 
figures in a pantomime. &.rains of 
unaccountable music sometimes 
floated in the air. Invisible car- 
riages rolled into courtyards at 
midnight, and door-bells rang 
loudly, pulled by unearthly visitors, 
who were heard but never seen. If 
you woke at twelve o'clock you were 
sure to find a nobleman in court- 
dress, or a lady in farthingale and 
high-heeled shoes, warming a pair 
of ringed and wasted hands at the 
embers of your wood-fire; failing 
these, a favourite sample of the 
supernatural consisted of some pale 
woman in white garments, with her 
black hair all over her shoulders 
and her throat cut from ear to ear. 
In one instance I remember a 
posting-house frequented by the 
spirit of an ostler with a wooden 
leg; but perbaps the most blood- 
chilling tale of all is that which 


treats of an empty chamber having . 


its floor sprinkled with flour to de- 
tect the traces of its mysterious 
visitant, and the dismay with which 
certain horror-stricken watchers 
saw footsteps printing themselves 
off one by one, on the level spotless 
surface—footsteps, plain and pal- 
pable, but of the Fearful Presence 
nothing more! 

As with houses in those, so is it 
with men in these days. Most of the 


people I have known in life were 
haunted: so haunted, indeed, that, 
for some the infliction has led at 
last to madness, though, in most 
instances, productive only of ab- 
stracted demeanour, wandering at- 
tention, idiotic cross-purposes, ge- 
neral imbecility of intellect, and, on 
occasion, reckless hilarity with 
quaint wild incoherent talk. These 
haunied head-pieces, too, get more 
and more dilapidated every day; 
but how to exorcise them, that is 
the difficulty! What spells shall 
have power to banish the evil spirit 
from its tenement, and Jay it in the 
Red Sea ? if, indeed, that is the loca- 
lity to which phantoms should pro- 
perly be consigned. Haunted men 
are, of all their kind, the most un- 
happy; and you shall not walk 
along a London street without 
meeting them by the dozen. 

The dwelling exclusively on one 
idea, if not in itself an incipient 
symptom, tends to produce, ere 
long, confirmed insanity. Yet how 
many people have we seen going 
about with the germs of so fearful a 
calamity developing themselves into 
maturity! This man is haunted by 
hope, that by fear,—others by re- 
morse, regret, remembrance, desire, 
or discontent. Each cherishes his 
ghost with exceeding care and ten- 
derness, giving it up, as it were, 
room after room in the house, till 
by degrees it pervades the whole 
tenement, and there is no place left 
for a more remunerative lodger, 
healthy, substantial, and real. I 
have seen people so completely 
under the dominion of expectation, 
that in their morbid anticipation of 
the Future, they could no more 
enjoy the pleasures afforded by the 
Present than the dead. I have 
known others for whom the bright- 
est sunshine that ever shone was 
veiled by a cloud of apprehension, 
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lest storms should be lurking below 
their horizon the while, who would 
not so much as confess themselves 
happy because of a conviction such 
happiness was not to last,—and for 
whom time being—as is reasonable 
—only temporal could bring neither 
comfort nor relief. It is rarer to 
find humanity suffering from the 
tortures of remorse, a sensation 
seldom unaccompanied, indeed, by 
misgivings of detection and future 
punishment; still when it does 
fasten on a victim, this Nemesis is 
of all others the most cruel and 
vindictive. Regret, however, has 
taken ion of an attic, in 
most of our houses, and refuses 
obstinately to be dislodged. It isa 
quiet, well-behaved ghost enough, 
interfering but little with the ordi- 
nary occupations of the family, con- 
tent to sit in a dark corner weeping 
feebly and wringing its hands, but 
with an inconvenient and reprehen- 
sible tendency to emerge on special 
occasions of rejoicing and festivity, 
to obtrude its unwelcome presence 
when the other inmates are glad- 
dened by any unusual beauty of 
sight or sound. 

Discontent, perhaps, should hardly 
be dignified with the title of a ghost. 
He resembles rather those Brownies 
and Lubbers of northern supersti- 
tion, who, unsightly and even ludi- 
crous in appearance, were not yet 
without their use in performing the 
meaner offices of a household. If 
properly treated and never dragged 
into undue notice, the Brownie 
would sweep up the hearth, bring 
in the fuel, milk the cows, and take 
upon him the rough work generally, 
in an irregular, uncouth, but still 
tolerably efficient style. So perhaps 
a spirit of discontent, kept within 
proper bounds, may prove the un- 
suspected mainspring of much use- 
ful labour, much vigorous effort, 
much eventual success. The spur 
is doubtless a disagreeable instru- 

“ment to the horse, and its misappli- 
cation has lost many a race ere now ; 
but there is no disputing that it can 
rouse into action such dull torpid 
temperaments as, thus unstimu- 
lated, would never discover their 
own powers nor exert themselves to 
do their best, 
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But I should draw a wide dis. 
tinction between the discontent 
which instigates us to improve our 
lot, and the desire, the desiderium, 
the poisonous mixture of longing 
and sorrow, defiance and despair, 
which bids us only rend our gar- 
ments, scatter ashes on our heads, 
and sit down in the dust unmanly 
to repine. It is the difference be- 
tween the Brownie and the Fiend. 
Of all evil spirits I think this last 
is the most fatal, the most accursed. 
We can none of us forget how our 
father Abraham, standing at his 
tent-door on the plains of Mamre, 
entertai three angels unawares. 
And we, too, his descendants, are 
always on the look out for the 
visitors from heaven. Do they ever 
tarry with any of us for more than 
a night’s lodging? Alas! that the 
very proof of our guest’s celestial 
nature is the swiftness with which 
he vanishes at daybreak like a 
dream. But oftener the stranger 
we receive, though coming from 
another world, is not from above. 
His beauty, indeed, seems angelic, 
and he is clad in garments of light. 
For a while we are glad to be de- 
ceived, cherishing and prizing our 
guest, the more perhaps for those 
very qualities which should warn us 
of his origin. So we say to him, 
‘Thou art he for whom we have 
been looking. Abide with us here 
for ever.’ And he takes us at our 
word. 

Henceforth the whole house be- 
longs to the ghost. When we go to 
dinner, he sits at the head of the 
table. Try to shame him away with 
laughter, and you will soon know 
the difference between mirth and 
joy. Try to drown him with wine. 
No. Don’t try that. It is too dan- 
gerous an experiment, as any doctor 
who keeps a private mad-house will 
tell you. Our duties we undertake 
hopelessly and languidly, because 
of his sneer, which seems to say, 
‘ What is the use? Am I not here 
to see that you reap no harvest from 
your labour, earn no oblivion with 
your toil?’ And for our pleasures— 
how can we have any pleasures in 
that imperious presence, under the 
lash of that cruel smile ? 

Even if we Jeave our home and 
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walk abroad, in hope to free our- 
selves from the tenacious incubus, 
it is in vain. There is beauty in the 
outside world, quiet in the calm 
distant skies, in the still sum- 
mer evening, but not for us—never 
more for us— 
* Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright sun, 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the sun.’ 


Ay, therein lurks our curse. We 
bear the presence well enough when 
cold winds blow and snow falls, 
or when all the landscape about is 
bleak and bare and scathed by bitter 
frosts. The cruel moment is that in 
which we feel a capability of enjoy- 
ment still left but for our affliction, 
a desire to bask in his rays, a long- 
ing to turn our faces towards his 
warmth— 

* When that strange shape drives suddenly 

Betwixt us and the sun.’ 
There is no exorciser from without 
who can help us. Alas! that we 
can so seldom help ourselves. The 


strength of Hercules could not pre- . 


serve the hero from his ghastly 
fate. Our ghost is no more to be 
got rid of by main force than was 
Dejanira’s fatal tunic, clinging, blis- 
tering, wrapping its wearer all the 
closer, that he tore away the smart- 
ing flesh by handfuls. Friends will 
advise us to make the best of it, and 
no doubt their counsel is excellent 
though gratuitous, wanting indeed 
nothing but the supplementary in- 
formation, how we are to make the 
best of that which is confessedly at 
its worst. Enemies opine that we 
are weak fools, and deserve to be 
vanquished for our want of courage 
—an argument that would hold 
equally good with every combatant 
overpowered by superior strength; 
and all the time the ghost that 
haunted us sits aloft, langhing our 
helplessness to scorn, cold, pitiless, 
inexorable, and always 
‘Betwixt us and the sun.’ 


Ifwe cannot get rid of him, he 
will sap our intellects and shorten 
our lives; but there is a spell which 
even this evil spirit has not power 
to withstand, and it is to be found 
in an inscription less imitated per- 
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mY than admired by the ‘ monks of 
old.’ 

‘ Laborcre est orare, so runs the 
charm. Work and worship, and a 
stern resolve to ignore his presence, 
will eventually cause this devil to 
‘come out of the man.’ Not, be 
sure, till he has torn and rent him 
cruelly—not till he has driven him 
abroad to wander night and day 
amongst the tombs, seeking rest, 
poor fevered wretch, and finding 
none, because of his tormentor—not 
till, in utter helplessness and sheer 
despair, stunned, humbled, and 
broken-hearted, the demoniac has 
crept feebly to the Master’s feet, 
will he find himself delivered from 
his enemy, weary, sore, and wasted, 
but ‘ clothed, and in his right mind.’ 

Amongst the many ghost stories 
I have read there is one of which I 
only remember that it turned upon 
the inexplicable presence of a win- 
dow too much in the front of a 
man’s house. This individual had 
lately taken a farm, and with it a 
weird, long-uninhabited dwelling 
in which he came to reside. His 
first care, naturally enough, was to 
inspect the building he occupied, 
and he found, we will say, two 
rooms on the second floor, each 
with two windows. The rooms 
were close together, and the walls 
of not more than average thickness. 
It was some days ere he made 
rather a startling discovery. Re- 
turning from the land towards his 
own door, and lifting the eyes of 
proprietorship on his home, he 
counted on the second story jive 
windows in front instead of four! 
The man winked and stared and 
wondered. Knowing he was not 
drunk, he thought he must be 
dreaming, and counted them over 
again—still with the same result. 
Entering his house, he ran up-stairs 
forthwith, and made a strict inves- 
tigation of the second floor. There 
were the two rooms, and there were 
the four windows as usual. Day 
after day he went through the same 
process, till by degrees his wonder 
diminished, his apprehensions va- 
nished; his daily labour tired him 
so that he could have slept sound 
in a grave-yard, and by the time his 
harvest was got in, the subject 
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never so much as entered his 
head. 

Now this is the way to treat the 
haunted chamber in our own brain. 
Fasten its door, if necessary brick 
up its window. Deprive it of air 
and light. Ignore it altogether. 
When you walk along the passage 
never turn your head in its direction, 
no, not even though the dearest 
hope of your heart lies dead and 
cold within; but if duty bids you, 
do not shrink from entering—walk 
in boldly! Confront the ghost, and 
show it that you have ceased to 
tremble in its presence. Time after 
time the false proportions, once so 
ghastly and gigantic, will grow less 
and less—some day the spectre will 
vanish altogether. Mind, I do not 
promise you another inmate. While 
you live the tenement will probably 
remain bare and uninhabited; but 
at the worst an empty room is 
surely better than a bad lodger! It 
is difficult, you will say, thus to 
ignore that of which both head and 
heart arefull. So itis. Very diffi- 
cult, very wearisome, very painful, 
yet not impossible! Make free use 


of the spell. Work, work, till your 
brain is so overwrought it cannot 
think, your body so tired it must 


rest or die. Pray, humbly, confid- 
ingly, sadly, like the publican, while 
your eyes can hardly keep open, 
your hands droop helpless by your 
side, and your sleep shall be sound, 
holy, unhaunted, so that with to- 
morrow’s light you may rise to the 
unremitting task once more. 

Do not hope you are to gain the 
victory in a day. It may take 
months. It may take years. Inch 
by inch, and step by step, the battle 
must be fought. Over and over 
again you will be worsted and give 
ground, but do not therefore yield. 
Resolve never to be driven back 
quite so far as you have advanced. 
Imperceptibly, the foe becomes 
weaker, while you are gaining 
strength. The time will come at 
last, when you can look back on 
the struggle with a half-pitying 
wonder that he could ever have 
made so good a fight. Do not then 
forget to be grateful for the aid you 
prayed so earnestly might be granted 
at your need; and remember also, 
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for your comfort, that the harder- 
won the victory, the less likely it is 
you will ever have to wage such 
cruel battle again. 

‘ Would it not be wiser,’ observed 
Bones, quietly, ‘never to begin the 
conflict? Not to take possession of 
the haunted house at all?’ 

There is a pseudo- philosophy 
about some of his remarks that 
provokes me intensely. 

‘Would it not be wiser, I re- 
peated, in high disdain, ‘to sit on 
the beach than put out to sea, to 
walk a-foot than ride on horseback, 
to loll on velvet cushions in the gal- 
lery, than go down under shield into 
the lists, and strike for life, honour, 
and renown? No. It would not be 
wiser. True wisdom comes from ex- 
perience. He who shrinks from con- 
tact with his fellow-men—who fears 
to take his share of their burdens, 
their sorrows, their sufferings is but 
a poor fool at best. He may be 
learned in the learning of the 
schools, but he is a dunce in all 
that relates to “the proper study of 
mankind ;” he is ignorant of human 
nature, its sorrows, its passions, its 
feelings, its hidden vein of gold, 
lying under a thick crust of selfish- 
ness and deceit ; above all, he knows 
nothing of his inmost heart, nothing 
of the fierce warlike joy in which a 
bold spirit crushes and tramples out 
its own rebellion—nothing of that 
worshipper’s lofty courage who 

“ Gives the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars,” 


who feels a stern and dogged pride 
in the consciousness that he 


“ Knows bow sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


No: in the moral as in the physical 
battle, though you be pinned to the 
earth, yet writhe yourself up against 
the spear, like the “grim Lord of 
Colonsay,” who, in his very death- 
pang, swung his claymore, set his 
teeth, and drove his last blow home. 

‘ Besides, if you are to avoid the 
struggle entirely, how are you ever 
to learn the skill of self-defence, by 
which a thrust may be parried or 
returned? the art of tying an artery 
or stanching a wound? How are 
you to help others who cannot help 
yourself? A man is put into this 
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world to do a certain share of the 
world’s work; to stop a gap in the 
world’s fencing ; to form a cog, how- 
ever minute, in the world’s machin- 
ery. By the defalcation even of the 
humblest individual, some of its 
movements must be thrown out of 
gear. The duty is to be got through, 
and none of us, haunted or un- 
haunted, ghost or no ghost, may 
shirk our share. Stick to your post 
like a Roman soldier during the 
watches of the night. Presently 
morning will come, when every 
phantom must vanish into air, every 
mortal confront that inevitable 
reality for which the dream we call 
a life-time is but a novitiate and a 
school. 


CHAPTER X. 
WEIGHT CARRIERS. 

Fifty years ago, when the burning 
of a bishop at Smithfield would 
searce have created more sensation 
in clerical circles than a Ritualistic 
Commission or a Pan-Anglican 
Synod, our divines took their share 


of secular pastime far more freely 
than at present. It was the parson 
who killed his thirty brace of par- 
tridges, and this, too, with a flint- 
and-steel gun, over dogs of his own 
breaking, on the broiling 1st of Sep- 


tember. It was the parson who 
alone got to the end of that famous 
five-and-forty minutes from ‘ The 
Church Spinneys, when a large 
field were beat off to a man, and the 
squire broke his horse’s back. It 
was the parson who knew more 
about rearing pheasants, circum- 
venting wild ducks, otter-hunting, 
fly-fishing, even rat-catching, than 
any one else in the parish; and it 
was the parson, too, who sometimes 
took the odds about a flyer at New- 
market, and landed a good stake by 
backing his own sound ecclesiastical 
Opinion. 

Concerning one of these racing 
divines I remember the following 
anecdote :— 

Returning from afternoon service 
on a Sunday, he happened to wit- 
ness @ trial of speed between two 
of his schoolchildren. Unequally 
matched in size, the big boy, as was 
natural, beat the little one, but only 
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by a couple of yards. The parson 
stood still, watched them approv- 
ingly, and meditated. 

‘Come here,’ said he to the win- 
ner. ‘Go into my study, and fetch 
me my big Bible.’ 

The urchin obeyed, and returned 
bearing a ponderous quarto volume. 
‘Now, continued his reverence, 
‘ start fair, and run it over again.’ 

The competitors wished no better 
fun, and finished this time with a 
dead heat. 

‘Good boys! Good boys!’ said 
the parson, reflectively. ‘Ah! I 
thought the weight would bring you 
together.’ 

Yes; how surely the weight 
brings us together! How often 
have we not seen the universal 
handicap run out over the course of 
daily life? Someof us start so free, 
so lighthearted, so full of hope and 
confidence, expecting no less than 
to gallop in alone. Presently the 
weight begins to tell; the weight 
that we have voluntarily accepted, 
or the weight imposed on us by the 


_ wisdom of superior judgment. We 


labour, we struggle, we fail; we 
drop back to those whom we thought 
so meanly of as our competitors ; 
they reach us, they pass us, and 
though punishment be not spared, 
they gain the post at last, perhaps 
many, many lengths a-head! And 
even if we escape the disgrace of 
havirg thus to succumb, even if our 
powers be equal to the tax imposed 
on them, we are not to expect an 
easy victory; there is no ‘ winning 
in acanter’ here. Every effort tells 
on mettle, nerve, and spirits; on 
heart, body, and brain. We want 
them all, we summon them, we use 
them freely, and then, it may be 
within one stride of victory, comes 
the cruel and irretrievable break- 
down. 

Men, like horses, must be content 
to carry weight. Like horses, too, 
though some are far more adapted 
than others to the purpose, all learn 
in time to accommodate themselves, 
so to speak, in pace and action to 
their inevitable burden. How they 
fight under it at first! How eager, 
and irritable, and self-willed it 
renders them ; how violent and im- 
petuous, as if in haste to get the 
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whole thing over and done with. 
But in a year or two the back ac- 
customs itself to the burden; the 
head is no longer borne so high, the 
proud neck bends to the curb, and 
though the stride be shortened, the 
dashing, bird-like buoyancy gone 
for ever, a gentle, docile temper has 
taken its place, with sufficient cou- 
rage and endurance for all reason- 
able requirements left. Neither 
animal, indeed, is ever so brilliant 
again; but thus it is that both be- 
come steady, plodding, useful crea- 
tures, fit to perform honestly and 
quietly their respective duties in 
creation. 

We think we know a great deal in 
England of athletics, pedestrianism, 
and the art of training in general. 
It may astonish us to learn how a 
Chinese postman gets himself into 
condition for the work he has to do. 
The Celestials, it would appear, like 
meaner mortals, are extremely par- 
ticular, not to say fidgety, about the 
due transmission of their corre- 
spondence. Over that vast empire 
extend postal arrangements, con- 
ducted, I believe, as in our own 
country, by some mandarin of high 
rank, remarkable for their regularity 
and efficiency. The letters travel at 
@ uniform rate of more than seven 
English miles an hour; and as they 
are conveyed by runners on foot, 
often through thinly-populated dis- 
tricts in which it is impossible to esta- 
blish frequent relays, the pedestrian 
capabilities of these postmen are of 
the greatest importance. This is how 
a Chinaman prepares himself to ac- 
complish his thirty miles in less 
than four hours. 

He has a quantity of bags con- 
structed, which he disposes over his 
whole person, like Queen Mab’s 


pinches. 

‘Arms, legs, back, shoulders, 
sides, and shins.’ Into these he 
dribbles handfuls of flour before he 
starts for walking exercise, increas- 
ing the quantity little by little every 
day, till the bags are quite full, and 
he carries clinging to every part of 
his body several pounds of dead 
weight, nor considers himself fit for 
his situation till he can move under 
it with the freedom and elasticity of 
a naked man. He will then tell you 
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that, on throwing off his self-imposed 
burden, he finds all his muscles so 
invigorated by their own separate 
labours, his strength so stimulated, 
his wind so clear, his condition so 
perfect, that he shoots away over the 
plains, mountains, and tea-gardens 
of the Flowery Land less like John 
Chinaman with a letter-bag than an 
arrow from a bow. What would 
our old friend Captain Barclay, of 
peripatetic memory, say to such a 
system as this? 

Idoubt if the Chinaman’s theory 
of training be founded on sound 
principles; but I am quite sure that 
in bearing our moral burden we 
cannot dispose it over too extended 
a surface, or in too many separate 
parcels. I see fathers of families 
carrying surprising weights, such as 
make the bachelor’s hair stand on 
end from sheer dismay, with a 
buoyancy of step and carelessness of 
demeanour only to be accounted for 
by an equal distribution of pressure 
over the entire victim. A man who 
has his own business to attend to, 
his domestic affairs to regulate, half 
a dozen hungry children to feed, and 
a couple of poor relations or so to 
assist with sympathy, counsel, and 
occasional aid, finds no time to dwell 
upon any one difficulty, no especial 
inconvenience from any one burden, 
because each has its fellow and its 
counterpoise elsewhere. It is not 
only in pharmacy that the principle 
of counter-irritation produces bene- 
ficial results. A man with two 
grievances never pities himself so 
much as a man with one; and a man 
with half adozen treats them all 
with a good-humoured indifference 
little removed from positive satis- 
faction. 

Some people even appear to glory 
in the multitude of their afflictions, 
as though the power to sustain so 
much ill-luck shed a certain re- 
flected lustre on themselves. I re- 
collect, long ago, meeting an old 
comrade hanging about the recruit- 
ing taverns in Westminster. The 
man was a clean, smart, active, 
efficient non-commissioned oflicer 
enough, with the average courage 
and endurance of the British dra- 
goon. A year before I had partec 
with him, languid, unhappy, and 
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depressed, longing only to return to 
England, but not yet under orders 
for home. Now he looked cheerful, 
contented, almost radiant. I stopped 
to inquire after his = 

rinight ago, sir,’ 
said he, with something of triumph 
in his voice, ‘and a happy home I 
found waiting forme! 1 haven't a 
friend or a relation left in the world. 
My father’s absconded, my mother’s 
dead, my brother-in-law’s ruined, and 
my sister gone into a madhouse!’ 

It sounded melancholy enough, 
yet I felt convinced the man reaped 
some unaccountable consolation 
from his pre-eminence in misfor- 
tune, admired his own endurance, 
and was proud of his power tocarry 
so heavy a weight. 

Custom, no doubt, in these as in 
all other inflictions, will do much to 
lighten the load. There is a train- 
ing of the mind, as of the body, to 
bear and to endure. With wear 
and tear the heart gets hardened 
like the muscles, and the feelings 
become blunted by ill-usage, just as 


the skin grows callous on an oars-- 


man’shands. There is some shadow 
of truth in the fallacious story of 
him who carried a calf every day 
till it became a cow. None of us 
know what we can do till we try, 
and there are few but would follow 
the example of the patient camel, 
and refuse to rise from the sand, if 
they knew how heavy a weight is to 
be imposed on them ere they can 
reach the longed-for diamond of 
the desert, gushing and glittering 
amo the palms! It is fortunate 
for us that the packages are not all 
piled up at once. Little by little 
we accustom ourselves to the labour 
as we plod sullenly on with the 
tinkling caravan, ignorant, till too 
late to turn back, of the coming 
hardships, the endless journey, or 
the many times that cruel mirage 
must disappoint our fainting, thirst- 
ing spirits ere we reach the welcome 
resting-place where the cool spring 
bubbles through its fringe of ver- 
dure—where we shall drink our fill 
of those life-bestowing waters, and 
stretch ourselyes out at last for 
long, unbroken slumbers under the 
= of a great rock in a weary 
an , 
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But the worst method of all in 
which to carry our load is to build 
it up on the pack-saddle so as to 
attract notice and commiseration 
from those who travel alongside. 
The Turkish Aamals, indeed, may 
be seen staggering about Constan- 
tinople under enormous bales of 
merchandise, twice the height and 
apparently three times the weight 
of the, herculean bearer; but a 
Turkish hamal, notwithstanding his 
profession, ignores the meaning of 
a sore back, moral or physical. 
Other jades may wince, bué under 
all circumstances, you may swear, 
his withers are unwrung. To be 
sure, the first article of his creed is 
resignation. Fatalism lulls him like 
opium, though, kinder than that 
pernicious drug, it leaves no tor- 
ment of reaction to succeed its 
soothing trance. Hard work, hard 
fare, hard bed, hard words, hard 
lines in general, a tropical sun and 
the atmosphere of a jungle, it is all 
in the day’s work withhim! Back- 
sheesh he will accept with a smile if 
he can get it, or he will do without, 
consoling himself that it is kismet, 
for ‘ There is one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.’ With this philo- 
sopher, indeed, ‘a contented mind 
is a perpetual feast,’ otherwise how 
could he sustain his stalwart pro- 
portions on a morsel of black bread 
and a slice of water-melon? His 
dissipations, too, are mild as his 
daily meals. A screw of weak to- 
bacco, folded in a paper cigarette, 
wraps him in a foretaste of his anti- 
cipated ise; a mouthful of 
thick, black, bitter coffee stands him 
in lieu of beer, porter, half-and- 
half, early purl, blue ruin, and 
dog’s-nose. Once a week, or may 
be once a month, he goes to the 
bath for two hours of uninterrupted 
erjoyment, emerging healthy, happy, 
refreshed, and clean as a new pin. 

Perhaps it is his frugal, temperate 
life, perhaps it is his calm, acqui- 
escent disposition, that enables him 
thus to carry weight so compla- 
cently. He never fights under it, 
not he! Through the narrow lanes 
of Stamboul, across the vibrating 
wooden bridge of the Golden Horn, 
up the filthy stairs, not streets, of 
Pera, he swings along with regu- 
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lated step and snorting groans, de- 
livered in discordant cadence at 
each laborious footfall; but he car- 
ries his weight, that is the great 
point—he carries a great deal of it, 
and he carries it remarkably well— 
an example of humility and patience 
to the Christian who employs him, 
an object of comparison not much 
in favour of the latter, between the 
votaries of the Crescent and the 


Cross. 

When I protest, however, against 
making a display and a grievance 
of the load you have to bear, [ am 
far from maintaining that you are 
to keep it a profound secret, and 
hide it away in unsuitable places 
under your clothes. A man can 
carry a hundredweight on his shoul- 
ders with less inconvenience than 
a few pounds about his heart. If 
you doubt this, order cold plum- 
pudding for luncheon and you will 
be convinced! A secret, too, is al- 
ways a heavy substance to take 
abroad with you, and your own 
seems to incommode you more than 
another's, probably because you are 
less indifferent about letting it fall. 
As for attempting to dance lightly 
along with the jaunty sir of an un- 
weighted novice, be assured the 
effort is not only painful but ridi- 
culous. No! Never be ashamed of 
your burden, not even though your 
own folly should have clapped an 
additional half-hundred on the top 
of it. Get your shoulders well 
under the heaviest part, walk as up- 
right as you can, but do not try to 
swagger; and if you have a friend 
who likes you well enough to give 
his assistance, let him catch hold at 
one end, and so between you move 
on with it the best way you can. 

Some packages grow all the 
lighter, like a contraband trunk at 
the Douane, for being weighed and 
examined, or, as our neighbours call 
it, ‘pierced and plumbed.’ Some 
again gather increased proportions 
when we enlarge upon them; but it 
is only those of which we dare not 
speak, those which no friend must 
seem to see, for which no brother 
must offer a hand, that sink our 
failing strength, that-crush us down 
humbled and helpless in the mire. 
There is but one place for such bur- 


* Bones and I;’ or, The Skeleton at Home. 


dens as these, and we never lay 
them there till we have tried every- 
thing else in vain; just as we offer 
the remnants of a life from which 
we expect no more pleasure, where 
we ought to have given all the pro- 
mise and vigour of our youth, or 
take an aching, hopeless, worn-out 
heart back to our only friend, as the 
crying child runs to its parent with 
a broken toy. 


* The ox toils through the furrow, 
Obedient to the goad ; 
The patient ass up flinty paths 
Plods with its weary load,’ 


says Macaulay in his glorious ‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome,’ and something in 
the nature of both these animals fits 
them especially for the endurance 
of labour and the imposition of 
weight. It is well fora man when 
he has a little of the bovine repose 
of character, a good deal of the 
asinine thickness of skin and insen- 
sibility to hard usage. Such a dis- 
position toils on contentedly enough, 
obedient indeed to the goad so tar 
as moderately to increase the staid 
solemnity of his gait, taking the 
flinty path and the weary load as 
necessary conditions of life, with a 
serene equanimity for which he has 
the philosophical example of the 
ass! The ways are rough, you 
know, and the journey long. De- 
pend upon it these animals arrive 
at its termination with less wear and 
tear, more safety, and even more 
despatch, than the sensitive, high- 
spirited, and courageous horse, 
wincing from the lash, springing to 
the voice, striving, panting, sweat- 
ing, straining every muscle to get 
home. 

In the parable of the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner’—for is it not indeed the 
wildest, dreamiest, and most poetical 
of parables?—you remember the 
hopelessness of the weight he car- 
ried when 


* Instead of the cross the albatross 
About his neck was hung.” 


It was not his misfortune, you see, 
but his crime that bore him down. 
Its consciousness lay far heavier on 
his spirit than did his after-punish- 
ment, when, weary and desolate, he 
wailed that he was 
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* Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea, 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony.” 


The saints, indeed, might not have 
heard him, how do we know about 
that? but he was heard neverthe- 
less, and thus he got rid of his bur- 
den to raise his head once more in 
the face of heaven. 

He looked upon beauty, natare, 
animate life, the wonders of the 
deep, the creatures of his Maker, 
and ‘ blessed them unaware!’ 

Enough. The hideous dream 
vanishes, the unholy spell is broken, 
and he cries exulting, 

‘That self-same moment I could pray, 
And from my neck so free 
The albatross fell off, and sunk 
Like lead into the sea.’ 


I sometimes think that women 
bear their burdens with less appa- 
rent struggle, less toil or complaint, 
than men; and this although they 
own more of the horse’s anxious 
temperament than the sluggish na- 
ture of the ox and the ass. If they 
have less ‘ nerve’ than ourselyes— 
less of the coolness which springs 
from constitutional insensibility to 
danger, they have more of that 
mettlesome spirit which is some- 
times called ‘ pluck,’ that indomi- 
table courage which acknowledges 
no failure for defeat, which never 
sleeps upon its post, which can bear 
up bravely even against the sick- 
ness and depression of unremitting 
pain. It is proverbial that in all 
phases of mere bodily suffering they 
show twice the patience and twice 
the fortitude of the stronger sex; 
while who shall say how much of 
silent sorrow they can cherish and 
conceal in troubled hearts while 
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they go about their daily business 
with smiles on their gentle faces, 
with a tranquil, staid demeanour 
seeming to chant in soft, harmo- 
nious cadence the watchword of 
All’s Well! 

Do you not think they, too, keep 
their favourite skeletons (far less 
perfect than yourself) hoarded, hid- 
den away, locked up, but not to be 
buried or forgotten for the worth of 
kingdoms? Do you suppose they 
never bring them out to be hugged, 
and fondled, and worshipped, and 
wept over ?— 


‘In the dead unbappy night, and when the rain 
is on the roof.’ 


Bah! It is a world of shams. If 
a woman is not a hypocrite she 
must be a stone! 

We should give them greater 
credit though could we learn more 
of the weights they have to carry. 
But their training is known only to 
themselves; their trials come off in 
secret; the saddles they wear are 
jealously locked up, and they take 
care to keep the key! I think the 
reason they run so kindly is that 
they apply themselves very fre- 
quently to the last resource of the 
Ancient Mariner when he saw no 
escape from his punishment, when 
he was over-weighted with his curse. 

I know not: I only know that 
the quiet courage, the generous 
spirit, the untiring endurance with 
which they perform the journey of 
life is too generally ignored, unap- 
preciated, and thrown away. How 
often have we not seen a thorough- 
bred horse ridden by a butcher? a 
being little lower than an angel sub- 
mitting, gentle and patient, to a 
creature little higher than a brute. 
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THE WHITE CAMELLIA. 
A London Story. 


L 


THE PHOTOGRAPH. 
= were ho pleasanterrooms visions of how the country was 


in London than those of my 
friend, Edward Maynard, Esq., 
artist and Bohemian, or, as his 
friends called him, ‘Teddy.’ There 
was no occasion to repeat his sur- 
name, for London contained but one 
‘Teddy’ for us, Teddy Maynard. 

When I say Bohemian, I do not 
mean that Teddy’s existence was 
spent in the haunting of disreputa- 
ble taverns, and the consumption of 
alcoholic mixtures, the characteris- 
tics of many of the Bohemians of the 
present day; butthat his tastes were 
of a delicately unconventional kind, 
and that while no cavalier looked 
more irreproachable at the ‘ Zoo’ 
on Sundays, he had gone through 
adventures in France and Spain 
which served to show he had deserted 
his vocation in being an artist, and 
should have ‘gone in for’ knight- 
errantry. 

To return, however, to Teddy’s 
rooms, in which I was sitting on one 
pleasant afternoon, just when the 
spring was about to surrender her- 
self to the kiss of summer, They 
were decorated after a design of his 
own. Dark maroon-coloured panels, 
edged with gold, with hangings and 
furniture to correspond. Over the 
mantelpiece was a curious old- 
fashioned glass, set in an oak frame. 
Cabinets and bookcases of the same 
wood stood in various parts of the 
room, and the walls were adorned 
with some good pictures in oil and 
water-colours, the production chiefly 
of Teddy’s artist friends, who had 
given him those ‘nice little bits, 
which delight painters and puzzle 
the public. It was not far off Regent 
Street, a quiet row of houses within 
sight and hearing of that gay 
thoroughfare ; and the distant echoes 
of voices and footsteps, mingled 
with the roll of carriages, brought 
one’s thoughts back to London, when 
the beauty of the afternoon had 
carried them away into dreamy 


looking in the spring-time. 

Teddy was out. He was always 
out when you called,and Iwas waiting 
for him, in obedience to a note left 
for me with his Cerberus. Having 
to wait, it was natural that I should 
light a cigar, and then looking about 
for that mischief which Dr. Watts 
declares the enemy of mankind 
will always find for idle hands to 
do, I seized upon one of the photo- 
graphic albums which ornamented 
the table, and commenced an in- 
vestigation as to whether Teddy 
had picked up any new cartes-de- 
visite. I may mention that he had 
a perfect mania for these little 
pictures, and was always having 
them presented to him on his 
first introduction to people, and 
buying any pretty faces that he 
took a fancy to in his walks abroad. 
I saw a good many old favourites 
in his book. The pretty girl in the 
riding-habit he had the happiness 
to call cousin; the young lady with 
charmingly dishevelled hair, who 
had distinguished herself so in pri- 
vate theatricals, and a good many 
more; and then I hastily turned 
over the leaves to get nearer the 
end of the book, where any new faces 
would be found. 

And how was I rewarded? How 
can I put upon paper the impres- 
sion that a photograph, the last in 
the album, made upon me? I was 
at first quite startled. I was only 
looking at the pictures carelessly, 
but something in the face of this one 
made me start up and go to the 
window with the book, to get a 
better light upon it. The photo- 
graph was a wonderfully good one. 
The sun, glad to limn so fair a face, 
had done his work lovingly and 
well. It was the most beautiful, 
the most expressive face that I had 
ever seen. Dark hair, as far as I 
could tell, a face classical in its per- 
fection, lit up with eyes that seemed 
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almost to have the power of speech 
a8 they looked at you. An exquisite 
mouth, small and not too full, while 
the curve of the chin, and the way 
in whith the head was posed on 
the bosom, ‘ like a bell-flower on its 
bed,’ might have inspired Mr. 
Browning with that simile. 

It was not only love at first sight, 
but love with a photograph. I had 
not thought my susceptibilities easily 
roused, but here I was in a fever of 
love about a small picture on a 
piece of pasteboard. Who was this 
girl? That was the question. I 
hastily took the photograph out of 
the book, and looked to see who the 
photographer was. There was no 
name at the back of it! Plain card- 
boatd, that was all. The tisual 
photographer’s imprint, and number 
of the negative absent. Where had 
Teddy got it? Was it a carte of 
one of his friends? or had he picked 
it up somewhere? Was she mar- 
ried? or engaged? in short, who 
and what was this mysterious girl, 
who had changed me from a sober 


and rational being into a strangely - 


frantic and excited creature ? 

When would Teddy come in? I 
paced the room impatiently, hold- 
ing the photograph before me. I 
opened the window, and looked up 
and down the street many times, 
and at last, after what seemed hours, 
I heard his footsteps on the stairs, 
and he lounged into the room. 

* Well, old man, howare you?’ he 
said; ‘glad you got my note and 
waited.’ 

* Teddy,’ I said, without returning 
his greeting, and showing him the 
photograph. ‘Tell me whose like- 
ness this is?” 

‘Oh! said Teddy, prolonging 
that exclamation in the most aggra- 
vating way possible, and coolly 
lighting a pipe. ‘ How excited we 
are about it?” 

‘I know I am excited,’ I said, for 
I had worked myself up into a per- 
fectly ridiculous condition. ‘ But 
do atiswer my question. Who is 
this girl? I must know.’ 

‘Let me see, said he, pretending 
not to recognise it. ‘Oh, yes, that— 
that—a photograph of my aunt, the 
Empress of China. Nice old girl, 
isn’t she?” 
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‘Teddy!’ I said, impatiently, 
‘please be serious. I’m awfully 
my upon this picture. Pray 
tell me where you got it, and all 
about it.’ 

‘I tell you my aunt—,’ he began, 
and then seeing how annoyed I 
looked, he said, ‘ Well, my dear boy, 
the fact is, I don’t know who it is 
any more than you do. I thought 
it was a tidy face, and bought it of 
some photographic chap in the 
suburbs somewhere, for a shilling.’ 

I was bitterly disappointed, and 
sat down in a disconsolate way, 
still keeping hold of the photograph. 
I had almost rather he had told me 
the unknowns beauty was married, 
or out of my reach in some other 
way; it was the suspense, the ab- 
sence of any knowledge whatever 
about her that was so hard to 
bear. 

‘Why, Frank, old boy, said 
Teddy, ‘you look all knocked of a 
heap. You don’t mean to say that 
you are really spoons on that carte. 
Why, she may be the mother of 
any number of promising children. 
She may be a blessed barmaid. 
She——’ 

‘Teddy, please don’t. I’m hard 
hit. I know I’m an ass, but I can’t 
help it. I will find out about this 
girl, if possible. Can’t you remem- 
ber where you bought the photo- 
graph? 

‘No, upon my honour I can’t. 
Somewhere near Westbourne 
Grove, I fancy. I was dining in 
Bayswater, I know, but I can’t be 
sure.’ 

‘I may have it, I suppose?’ 

‘Certainly. But if you'll take 
my advice, Frank, you'll put it into 
the fire.’ 

‘Thank you. I shan’t do that.’ 
And I placed the carte carefully in 
my vochet-booke ‘Now, good-bye. 
Look you up again to-morrow.’ 

‘All right. But where are you 
off to in such a hurry ? 

‘ Well,” Isaid slowly, ‘I think I 
shall take a walk in the neighbour- 
hood of Westbourne Grove.’ 

‘You old ass,’ was the compli- 
mentary rejoinder, and then I went 
away. 


_ 
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Il. 
WESTBOURNE GROVE. 


" Westbourne Grove, as most Lon- 
doners know, is not to be under- 
stood in. a sylvan or rural sense, 
for but few trees grace the pleasant 
Bayswater thoroughfare which goes 
by that name. It is a sort of minia- 
ture Regent Street, many of the 
shops being offshoots from parent 
establishments there; and it is the 
favourite lounge of the female part 
of the Bayswater population. Bays- 
water, as everybody knows, is given 
up almost entirely to stockbrokers, 
retired Indian officers, and Jews: it 
is asort of metropolitan Asia Minor ; 
and about four o’clock on a fine 
afternoon all that is fairest of the 
female, and most Israelitish of the 
male sex, promenades Westbourne 
Grove. 

Native Indian nurses may be seen 
in charge of perambulators full of 
innumerable children; invalids are 

about in bath-chairs by 
the most malevolent-looking ruffians 
in existence; maiden ladies stalk 
on with an evangelical and tract- 
distributing air; the British curate 
may be seen ambling along as if con- 
scious of the nimbus with which the 
imagination of his female votaries in- 
vest him; Jews hideous in aspect, with 
their eyes meeting, their hair hang- 
ing over their coat-collars, bedizened 
with false jewellery, and smoking un- 
savoury cigars, leer at Christian 
girls; the Bayswater swell, a dis- 
tinct type, very weak about the 
legs, hangs on to his eyeglass, and 
nods to a passing acquaintance ; 
a ladies’ school—some ten hapless 
maidens—is marched sternly past 
the attraction of shop windows full 
of bonnets and earrings; the pave- 
ment is hidden by waving dresses, 
and the air is redolent of scent, 
while from every sloping shoulder 
the curl called by the profane 
*Follow-me,-lads’ waves in the 
summer breeze. 

Such is Westbourne Grove; and 
for this } pestaenane I started when 
I left Teddy Maynard’s rooms with 
the precious photograph in my 


on. 
When I got into Regent Street I 
hailed a hansom, and was soon 


speeding westwards towards the 
Grove. As soon as I was safely 
ensconced in the vehicle I took out 
the portrait. It looked lovelier than 
before, the face still fairer than when 
I had first seen it; and by the time I 
got to the Marble Arch 1 was more 
in love with it than ever. It was 
madness, I knew, but men had been 
mad before my time for love of a 
woman’s face; and wiser men than 
I was, had engaged in the mad 
tournament in olden times to win a 
smile from a lady that they could 
never dare to love. I had imported 
the old-world madness of chivalry 
into the nineteenth century ; and it 
was nobody's business but my own 
if I chose to go on what every one 
of my friends would call a wild-goose 
chase after a carte-de-visite. 

In the mean time I was speeding 
towards Westbourne Grove, wrapt 
in the contemplation of my beloved 
photograph, and with no very de- 
finite idea of what course I was 

oing to pursue when I reached my 
estination. 

Teddy had given me no clue 
whatever to the photographer ; there 
would be a dozen in the Grove, and 
I was not even sure that his pur- 
chase had not been made in some 
street in the vicinity; so that to 
take the picture round to every 
ae oe me in the neighbour- 

ood seemed likely to be a very 
hopeless business, which would lead 
to no satisfactory result. It was 
probable, I thought, that the por- 
trait had been privately taken, 
and that possibly a few copies had 
remained in the photographer's 
hands. There was some chance, 
then, that finding the picture had 
sold, he might, if he ‘ 
another, have exposed it also for 
sale. I accordingly dismissed my 
cab at the end of the Queen’s Road, 
and commenced an investigation of 
the photographers in the Grove. 

It was weary work, for, as I 
might have expected, I could find 
no counterpart of my portrait. I 
even went into several places and 
made inquiries as to whether it had 
been taken there; but my question 
was met with a supercilious nega- 
tive, one magnificently-attired artist 
informing me that their work was 
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‘ infinitely superior to anythink like 
that.’ It seemed like sacrilege to 
be thus exposing my picture to 
vulgar gaze, and I determined to 
abandon the search, at all events 
for some days. I thought that in 
the meanwhile I would try and ex- 
tract from Teddy more exactly the 
whereabouts of the place at which 
he had bought it. I would make 
him come with me to Bayswater, 
and go ‘over the ground which he 
had traversed on the day when he 
discovered the photograph. If that 
plan failed, I should have no alter- 
native but to try every photo- 
grapher in the district; and I de- 
termined that even if the search 
lasted for months, I would persevere 
with it, and not rest until I had at 
least discovered who the original of 
my cherished portrait was, where 
she lived, and what was her posi- 
tion in life. It was a mad resolve, 


but I am a man of a very obstinate 
nature, and I determined to accom- 
plish my end. 

On application to Teddy next day 


he received me with a great deal of ° 


unfeeling chaff; and I found that it 
was quite hopeless to attempt to get 
any more precise directions from 
him. He had gone in a cab to Bays- 
water, he said, and had stopped to 
getwsome cigars. He had seen the 
photograph near the tobacconist’s, 
had bought it, and then driven on, 
and had ‘ not the vaguest notion ’"—so 
he said—as to what street it was in. 
Somewhere near Westbourne Grove, 
that was all he could tell me; and 
he concluded his information, as he 
had done our previous conversation 
on the subject, with the gratuitous 
statement that I was a great donkey 
to go running after a photograph. 
Thus far Teddy: of no use at all to 
me. . 
And in truth, after many in- 
quiries in various quarters, I began 
in some measure to doubt the wis- 
dom of my proceedings myself. Not 
a very surprising thing, perhaps, 
when my situation was calmly re- 
viewed. Here I was, rushing all 
over town after photographers, only 
to meet with perpetual disappoint- 
ment; and even if I was so far 
successful as to find out who my 
portrait was, I might be as far off 
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knowing her and winning her as 
ever. I looked at the fair face, and 
the wonderful eyes that met mine 
so steadily in the picture, and I was 
driven nearly mad by the thought 
that they might even then be smil- 
ing upon some one else; that some 
one with a good right to such hap- 
piness was even then caressing that 
sweet face. She might be another 
man’s wife, and all I could do when 
I found her out would be to accept 
my fate, and leave the place where 
she lived, to hide my hopeless love, 
as the old song says, ‘for ever and 
a day!’ 

At last, after visiting scores of 
photographers, I began to think my 
search hopeless, and to despair of 
ever finding my visionary lady love. 
I did not swerve, however, in my 
allegiance to her charms. [ still 
held my carte-de-visite to be the 
portrait of the fairest, sweetest wo- 
man upon earth. I would continue 
to hold that belief, no matter 
whether I ever found her or not. 
The said portrait in time, after 
much affectionate saluting of an os- 
culatory nature, began to get some- 
what faded, and to lose some of its 
original brilliancy. I determined, 
therefore, to have it copied by a 
first-rate artist, and I thought that 
at the same time I would have it 
enlarged. I was doubtful about 
having it coloured, for I hardly 
knew the exact tints to order. So I 
took the carte to one of the greatest 
photographers in town—a man, by 
the way, to whom I had before ap- 
plied to see if he knew anything of 
it—and I gave orders for an en- 
larged copy to be made of it in the 
very best possible style. 

The attendant to whom I gave 
the order, after looking at the por- 
trait for a few minutes, said, ‘An 
enlarged copy of this, sir? You can 
have it directly. Didn’t you order 
one the other day, sir? 

‘No!’ I said, in the utmost asto- 
nishment. ‘ But I order it now.’ 

‘Well, sir, I think we have one 
on hand. Will you walk this way ? 

In another instant I had followed 
him into an adjoining room, and 
there, on an easel, stood a iarge 
portrait of my darling! 

Enlarged evidently from a copy 
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of the same carte as I possessed, 
but it was coloured ; and now that 
[ could see the exact shade of the 
hair and complexion, it looked more 
beautiful than ever. 

‘I have been looking for this 
everywhere,’ I said, eagerly, to the 
attendant. ‘ Pray tell me who it is? 

‘Who it is? the man repeated, 
looking at me suspiciously. ‘ Why, 
it’s an enlarged copy of the portrait 
you have in your hand to be sure.’ 

He thought of course that I must 
know the original; and I saw the 
necessity of being cautious, or he 
might refuse to give me the infor- 
mation I wanted. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ I said; ‘but I was to 
order this enlargement for a friend 
of the lady’s, and I was not told the 
name. Can’t you tell me? 

The man still seemed suspicious, 
but took up an order-book, and 
said— 

‘Well, sir, ’'d better take your 
order, and we shall see the name 
here, I dare say.’ 

I gave my order for an enlarge- 
ment like the one before ine, and 
begged the man not to mention it 
to the persons who had ordered the 
first one, as it was intended as a 
surprise to some relatives. I en- 
forced my request by a liberal dou- 
ceur, and the man, who seemed 
quite mollified, turned over to some 
previous entries, and said, showing 
me the book— 

‘There you are, sir. Miss Vane, 
ee Square, Hyde Park. 


My heart beat, and I felt my face 
flushing, as I read the address. I 
had found her at last—and she was 
still Miss Vane — unless, indeed, 
‘ Miss Vane’ was only some relation. 

‘I suppose this is the lady her- 
self,” I said, carelessly. 

‘Yes, sir, I think so,” the man 
said, ‘for I waited on her.’ 

‘Thanks,’ I returned, and after 
mentally noting the address, I 
rushed off to Maynard’s rooms. 


Til. 
IN THE PARK. 


Teddy was seated ih his easiest 
arm-chair tranquilly engaged in the 
consumption of sherry and seltzer, 
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and smoking an enormously long 
wooden pipe. He looked up as I 


entered, and said, ‘Ah! the photo- 
graphic maniac, and how are we and 
the picture to-day ?” 

* To-day,’ I said, in a tone of tri- 
umph, ‘ we have found out the ad- 
dress.’ 


* Indeed,’ he said, calmly ; ‘ then 
sit down and have a pipe; there’s 
plenty of seltzer in that cupboard, 
so mix and be happy.’ 

‘Insensate creature! you don’t 
even ask who she is!’ 

‘Not I. I have heard so mitch 
about her for the last month or so, 
that you’ll excuse me for saying it, 
but I think I would rather not know 
her address. If you want to rave 
about her as usual, I'll shut my 
eyes and listen. Don’t go on longer 
than you can help.’ 

‘ Wretch!’ I said, laughing, ‘she 
is a Miss Vane—lives in Worcester 
Square, Hyde Park.’ 

‘Isshe? Old maid, I suppose.’ 

‘Well, if you think her photo- 
graph is that of an old maid you 
are welcome to your opinion. All I 
can say is that I don’t agree with 
you.’ 

‘ And what are you going to do 
now? You don’t know any Vanes, 
and I don’t know any Vanes. I 
don’t see how you’re any nearer to 
your object, which I presume is an 
introduction. Be satisfied with the 
address. Give it up,—and hand me 
the tobacco-jar.’ 

‘I shall do neither. I must 
know Miss Vane; and you are so 
insufferably lazy, that it will do you 
all the good in the world to get the 
baccy for yourself.’ 

‘How do you propose to begin 
this charming plan?’ 

‘ By going off immediately to re- 
connoitre the house. I may catch a 
glimpse of her.’ 

‘ Poor fellow!’ said Teddy, mock- 
ingly, touching his forehead signifi- 
cantly. ‘How far gone we are to 
be sure !’ 

Teddy Maynard was never known 
to be in love with anybody himself, 
and he was quite incapable of com- 
prehending it in other people. Re- 
gardiess of his chaff, I set off to 
Worcester Square to have a look at 
number twenty-eight. 
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I found as I expected, a fine de- 
corous-looking mansion, with no- 
thing to distinguish it from the 
other houses in the square. I did 
not imagine, of course, that there 
would be anything distinctive about 
it; but it seemed to me, in my ex- 
cited frame of mind, that the care- 
less way in which people passed it 
was highly reprehensible. They did 
not know what a pearl of price that 
dull casket contained. There was 
nothing to be gained, however, by 
watching the house just when the 
inhabitants would be going to 
dinner, and Miss Vane was hardly 
likely to appear at one of the win- 
dows for my benefit, like a princess 
in a story book; so I left the square 
and betook myself to a solitary 
dinner at the club, where I held a 
council of war with myself. 

The result of that council was 
that I determined my first move 
must be to see the lady, to make 
sure that she was Miss Vane, the 
original of my photograph, and 
whether she was likely to stay in 
town during the whole of the 
season. In accordance with this re- 
solve I went down to Worcester 
Square the next day, and had an 
interview with the affable police- 
man on duty in the neighbourhood. 
He knew Worcester Square, he said, 
well—had been in service near it 
before he entered the force. Yes. 
A Mr. Vane, Colonel Vane, lived at 
number twenty-eight. Any family? 
Yes—Miss Vane, as handsome a 
young lady as ever stepped. Did 
they drive or walkout much? Ge- 
nerally drove—about two or three 
in the afternoon. Was always glad 
to answer a gent’s questions, when 
he was a gent : and as he spoke my 
informant’s hand closed affection- 
ately over the half-sovereign which 
I slipped into it. 

This was so far satisfactory. I 
did not go back to incredulous 
Teddy to pass the morning, but 
strolled tranquilly into the Park, 
and there consumed innumerable 
cigars, thinking over my good for- 
tune in having a chance of seeing 
Miss Vane. I began to wonder, in a 
foolish and fantastic way, whether 
she would notice me. It was exceed- 
ingly improbable that she should do 
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so, but I had been thinking of her 
so continuously for 80 many months 
that I almost believed my mind 
could, as some people say, have in- 
fluenced hers. Our thoughts should 
have been en rapport, some know- 
ledge of my strange and earnest 
love might, I fancied, have made 
itself felt in her heart. If the mind, 
concentrated on one object, has 
power and volition beyond the body, 
as has heen asserted—and cases 
bearing out the statement are not 
uncommon—I know that I must 
have exercised some mysterious in- 
fluence over her thought and feel- 
ing, although she would never know 
from whence it sprang. 

Such were some of my thoughts 
as I paced up and down the broad 
walks of the Park, watching the 
workmen putting up the very un- 
ornamental railings, and longing for 
the hour to come when I might 
have a chance of age*. seeing my 
divinity. 

I was just leaving the Park when 
I saw an open carriage coming 


‘towards the gates at a quick pace. 1 


stepped aside to let it pass—and 
the face that had haunted me sleep- 
ing and waking forso many months 
flashed across me again. Our eyes 
met for a minute, and then the car- 
riage bore her out of sight, and left 
me standing near the gates with my 
face flushed and my heart beating 
as if I had been undergoing some 
violent exercise. 

Colonel Vane and his daugliter 
had come for their drive earlier 
than usual, or I might have seen 
her get into the carriage. Now, 
however, they would probably be in 
the drive, and I could go and watch 
them pass and repass. I accord- 
ingly went and stationed myself at 
a convenient part of the railings, 
and waited for the carriage. At last, 
far down the line, I could see it ap- 
proach. My darling had on the 
airiest, sweetest little summer bonnet 
in the world, and her beautiful 
brown hair shone underneath it, as 
it formed a coronal for the fair face 
and lustrous eyes that held me in 
thrall. 

Her father, a handsome, soldierly- 
looking old man with a grey mous- 
tache, sat beside her, and she seemed 
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to be listening attentively to some 
story he was telling her, for she 
looked straight in front of her, and I 
never caught her eye again during 
the whole time that I watched her 
in the drive. 

And yet it was happiness enough 
just to be within a few yards of her, 
to be able to see her at all, and 
until they drove away from the 
Park my bliss was complete. Then 
I went away also, feeling very dis- 
consolate my vision had vanished. 
When was I to see it again, and how 
was L,to get any nearer to anintimacy 
with her? Any one might look at 


her inthe Park. How was I to gain 
a dearer privilege ? 


IV. 
AT THE OPERA. 

I determined to go to Maynard 
again, and, luckily, on my way 
home 1 met him at a literary and 
artistic club of which we were both 
members. 

He was smoking as usual, and his 
first remark wus, ‘ Well, old man, 
how goes it? 

‘I’ve just come from seeing 
her——’ 

‘Oh! it’s her again, is it? I 
thought you’d quite forgotten that 
affair,’ he said, laughing. 

‘Then you’re doomed to disap- 
pointment, my boy. I’vejust come 
from seeing her out driving in the 
Park—have,seen her several times, 
and it was glorious!’ 

‘Ah! it was glorious, was it? 
And what are you going to do 
next ?” 

‘ That’s just what I want to know 
—I don’t know what to do next. 
Can you advise me ?’ 

‘ Throw yourself before the wheels 
of her chariot, and when the hoofs 
of her haughty steeds are trampling 
out your heart’s best blood, tell her 
how you love her. And Teddy, as 
he spoke, waved his cigar dramati- 
cally, and then leaned back in his 
arm-chair as if the effort had been 
too much for him. 

‘Don’t chaff me, please, but tell 
me what I’m to do.’ 

Teddy, who is a capital fellow at 
heart, looked serious for a moment, 
and then said— 
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‘IT have it. Write to her!’ 

‘ Write to her? 

‘ Yes’ 

* But I don’t know her, and she’ll 
never forgive such a piece of imper- 
tinence.’ 

* Nevermind. Risk it. “ He either 
fears his fate too much—” you know 
the rest—that’s my advice. If you 
won't take it, why the deuce did you 
ask me for it ? 

‘ I think I will,’ I said, musingly. 

‘ That’s right,’ said Teddy, en- 
couragingly. ‘ Write and say who 
you are: 1 wouldn’t give your real 
name, but let her know you're a 
gentleman, and that if she takes you 
she'll stand a chance of being Lady 
Harcourt some day. Say you don’t 
want to press matters till you can 
get a formal introduction to her, 
and,—here he stopped a mo- 
ment—‘ ask her, if she’s not very 
angry with you, to be at the Opera 
on some night in one week, when 
you'll go every night it’s open, and 
wear a white camellia in your button- 
hole. There’s your planall cut and 
dried, and you're the most ungrate- 
ful fellow in the world if you don’t 
carry it out.’ 

I was rather staggered at the 
boldness of this proposal, and went 
home, after having thanked Teddy, 
promising to think it over. It was 
indeed a mad scheme, not wilder 
though than my wild search, after 
I had seen her photograph. And 
remember, I was madly in love with 
Miss Vane; so madly, indeed, that 
I could not be content to wait until, 
by some happy accident, I met her 
in society =| got introduced to her. 
She might be engaged to some one 
else in the interval, if even she were 
not engaged already ; she might even 
get married ; and I was resolved at 
least to let her know how strange 
and mad a passion she had inspired. 
A girl with such eyes, I thought, 
must be romantic, and surely all 
the romance of her nature would 
come to my aid when she knew for 
how long I had worshipped her 
photograph. 

For two more days I watched her 
in the Park, and then I determined 
to act upon Teddy’s advice. Not 
without some misgivings, however, 
as to the romantic nature of the pro- 
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posal having any weight with her; for 
on one occasion she was riding, and 
was attended not only by her father 
but by a younger cavalier with 
whom she seemed to be on very 
intimate terms, and I fancied that 
she was chaffing him unmercifully 
about something. 

Our family were famous in old 
days for acting without hesitation, 
when once a course of action was 
decided upon, and I was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. A letter, 
precisely in accordance with the 
sagacious Teddy’s instructions, was 
written and despatched the next 
day. I did not give my own name, 
fearing Miss Vane’s indignation. 
Being anonymous, the letter could 
do no harm if it fell into the hands 
of any one who knew me. Of course 
she would see me if she went to the 
Opera; but I thought that, if she 
kept the appointment, she would 
hardly be so base as to betray me. 
There were four opera nights at 
Covent Garden during the next 
week, and on one of these four 
occasions I implored her to appear. 
I should be ese with the white 
camellia, and I should—so I said in 
the letter—construe her attendance 
as a sign that she was not fatally 
angry with me, and that I might 
seek an introduction to her in some 
more conventional and legitimate 
manner. 

It was with a beating heart that 
I took my seat in a stall at the 
Opera on the first of the appointed 
nights. I was absurdly early, in my 
eagerness to be upon the scene, and 
few persons but myself were in the 
theatre. These I scanned carefully 
through my opera-glass, and as 
the stalls and boxes began to fill I 
devoted the whole of my time to a 
steady scrutiny of their occupants. 
People near me in the stalls must 
have wondered what made me so 
regardless of the music, and so 
much on the alert when hn a 
comer @ pane in the house. 
was “on a great barbarian, no 
doubt, with no soul for music, and 
my neighbours must have specu- 
lated what had brought me to the 
Opera, since I had evidently not 
come there to listen to the sing- 
ing. 
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But my search was hopeless. I 
looked in vain round the ‘ glitter- 
ing horse-shoe,’ that spread before 
me like a rainbow. saw many 
fair faces, many bright eyes bent 
earnestly upon the stage; golden- 
haired and dark-haired beauties 
sat in snug boxes, enthroned like 
queens, while attentive gentlemen, 
in irreproachable evening-dress, 
bent over them. But nowhere in 
the great theatre could I see the 
one face that was engraven on my 
heart: on the first night, at all 
events, she had not thought fit to 
come; and as my mind dwelt on 
my disappointment, I was very 
angry with myself for ever having 
taken Teddy’s advice, and having 
written my mad letter. I went 
home in a very disconsolate mood, 
although I was rather consoled by 
the enlarged photograph which had 
been taken for me, and which was 
installed in a place of honour in my 
rooms. 

The next day I had no heart even to 
go to the Park ; and again, punctual 


. to the time of opening, I went to the 


Opera. Again I was disappointed. 
Miss Vane was evidently incensed 
at my impertinence in writing to 
her, and never made her appearance. 
I returned home the second night 
mad with love and disappointment. 
I went into Maynard’s rooms and 
upbraided him for his advice, and 
altogether, as he said, I qualified 
myself for Colney Hatch by easy 
stages. I tried to console myself 
with my portrait; and I saw Miss 
Vane for an instant in the Park on 
the third day, but she only drove 
round once ; and I took my seat at 
the Opera, so prepared for a third 
disappointment that when she never 
appeared I settled down into calm 
despair. There was one more night, 
however—one more chance for me 
and my white camellia; and I still 
dared to hope that I should see 
her. 

On this fourth evening I was 
obliged to go out to dinner. My 
host was an old friend of our family, 
who had been for many years in 
Canada, and had now come home to 
settle in his native country. He had 
no family; had taken a handsome 
house in town, and was very de- 
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sirous of showing every possible 
kindness to me. I was obliged, 
therefore, to accept his invitation, 
but hoped that the Laurences would 
let me get away in time to go to the 
Opera. 
I was pleasantly surprised, there- 
fore, when on reaching their home 
and going up into the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Laurence said to me, 
‘My husband will have to make 
his apologies to you, Mr. Harcourt, 
for he is obliged to go off on some 
most important business imme- 
diately after dinner. Now, as I 
cannot expect to be able to amuse 
you all the evening, I have got a 
box at the Opera, Covent Garden : 
will you take me?’ 

‘I shall be delighted: but I hope 
you don’t think I should not be 
equally pleased to be here.’ 

‘ Well, the fact is, she said, ‘I am 
not wholly unselfish. I very seldom 
get to the Opera, as my husband 
does not care for music, and am 
glad when I can catch any one who 
will go with me. We shall not be 
alone, by-the-by, as I have a young 
lady coming to the box who will 
only need an escort to her carriage, 
for she is a very independent per- 
son, and goes about a good deal by 
herself.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ I said. 

‘Yes; she is a charming girl, 
however, and I hope you will like 
her.’ 

Then Mr. Laurence came in, and 
shortly afterwards dinner was an- 
nounced. 

Such an arrangement was an ex- 
tremely fortunate one for me, I 
thought, and I only hoped that Mrs. 
Laurence and her charming young 
lady might devote themselves en- 
tirely to the music, and leave me at 
liberty to scrutinize the house. 

One thing I had to remember, 
and that was my camellia. I had 
left the one I intended to wear at 
my chambers. However, I per- 
suaded good-natured Mrs. Laurence 
to drive round by my rooms, under 
pretence of getting my own opera- 
glass, which I said was specially 
adapted to my sight. Then I got 
my flower, put it carefully into my 
buttonhole, and covered it over 
with my light overcoat. 
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When we drew up under the por- 
tico at Covent Garden, and were 
entering the lobby, Mrs. Laurence 
said to me— 

‘Why, I declare, there are the 
Colonel and Edith going up yonder 
before us. I suppose he’s just 
brought her, for Tine he hed to 
go to the same meeting as Mr. 
Laurence.’ 

‘The Colonel and Edith l'—‘ The 
Colonel!’ gave me a thrill, thinking 
of her father, and I wondered with 
@ vague curiosity who they were. 

We were getting near our box, 
led by an obsequious attendant, 
when I said to Mrs. Laurence— 

‘You talked of the Colonel just 
now: may I ask who he is?’ 

‘Colonel Vane; an old friend of 
my husband’s. He was quartered 
at Quebec a long time. ith is his 
only child, and they live in Wor- 
cester Square.’ 

I sometimes wonder now that I 
didn’t faint at this intelligence. I 
am sure unsuspecting Mrs. Lau- 
rence must have felt the arm on 
which she was leaning tremble, and 
I fancied even the boxkeeper must 
have been able to hear my heart 
beating. Edith Vane! This, then, 
was the name of my idol; and I 
thought never did name sound so 
musical. In a few seconds I should 
be in her company. I remembered 
my letter and the camellia. Had 
she come, I wondered, on this last 
night? But just as we reached the 
box-door, I tore the flower from my 
buttonhole, and put it into the 
ticket pocket of my coat. I was 
about to be properly introduced to 
her, and I thought I would disso- 
ciate myself from my foolish letter. 

We got to the box; the usual 
introductions followed; and then 
Colonel Vane departed, and left me 
with the ladies. They had a t 
deal to say to each other, and for 
some time I occupied myself with 
sitting in the back of the box, just 
content to look at Edith. If I had 
thought her beautiful in her pho- 
tograph, and when out driving, 
think how I worshipped her loveli- 
ness when I saw her in full dress. 
I was glad that I had some time 
given me to recover myself, and to 
collect my thoughts, for I was so 
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stunned by this unexpected good 
fortune that I should have ac- 
quitted myself badly had I been 
required to make myself ble 
as soon as we were seated in the 
theatre. I was glad Edith had so 
much to say to Mrs. Laurence, and 
I was amusing myself by comparing 
her real face, as I saw it before me, 
with my photograph, when Mrs. 
Laurence turned to me and said, 
laughingly— 

‘Mr. Harcourt, you have perhaps 
sharper eyes than Edith or myself. 
Can you see any gentleman in the 
theatre with a white camellia in his 
buttonhole ?” 

A pleasant occupation for me 
truly! How thankful I was I had 
taken the odious flower out. 

‘ Yes,’ said Miss Vane, merrily, 
‘do you see any swain in the stalls 
who looks particularly _love- 
stricken ?’ 

* May I ask the reason of this in- 
vestigation? I said, as lightly as I 
could, although I felt very nervous. 
‘ Is this an appointment?” 

Miss Vane glanced quickly at me 


for a moment as if some suspicion’ 


had entered her head, and then said, 
smiling — 

‘ Well, I suppose itis. The fact 
is, Mr. Harcourt, I have an unknown 
admirer, who implored me to be at 
the Opera on one night out of four. 
Idid not intend to come, but papa 
wished me to do so to-night: so, if 
the enterprising individual is in the 
house he will be gratified.’ 

‘The faithless creature is ‘not 
here, apparently,’ Isaid, scrutinizing 
the house through my opera-glass: 
‘at least I don’t see any white ca- 
mellia, if that was the sign.’ 

‘I’m afraid he’s not,’ said Miss 
Vane. ‘ How very ungallant of him, 
is it not, Mr. Harcourt ?’ 

‘Poor young man!’ said good- 
natured Mrs. Laurence, who was of 
rather a sentimental character. ‘ He 
may have seen you, and be really in 
love with you, Edith; and you said 
you thought, from his letter, that 
he was a gentleman.’ 

* Well, he has not kept tryst,’ I 
said, leaning forward to get a good 
view of the house, and wondering 
whether any wretch would be pre- 
sent with a conspicuous white ca- 
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mellia, who would be singled out as 
the hero of the romance. 

When I next turned to speak to 
Miss Vane, I noticed a new and 
curious expression on her face, as 
if something was occupying her 
thoughts that she was trying to con- 
ceal: something amusing, appa- 
rently, for her eyes were laughing, 
although her face looked quiet and 
demure. She answered some ques- 
tion I put to her about the music, 
and then said— 

‘ Do you often go the Opera, Mr. 
Harcourt ? 

* Oh, yes,’ I said, carelessly. ‘I’ve 
been three times before this week.’ 
And then, remembering my letter, 
I turned away to hide my confu- 
sion. 

The hours went swiftly by: far 
too fast, I thought, for I was in the 
seventh heaven of delight, and Mrs. 
Laurence seemed very pleased that 
Miss Vane and I got on so well 
together. I heard little of the opera 
that evening. ‘Diva’ Patti was en- 
trancing all hearts upon the stage, 
but my Diva was beside me in the 
box, and I had no ears for the 
music, 

But the happy evening ended at 
last. We escorted Edith to her car- 
riage, and then I drove home with 
Mrs. Laurence, both of us singing a 
chorus in her praise. One thing 
deserves to be noted about that 
evening at the Opera. When I got 
home, strange to say, I could not 
find my camellia anywhere, and 
imagined that it must have been 
jerked out of my pocket. However, 
I had, luckily, not needed it, and I 
went to bed happy, and dreamed of 
Edith Vane. 


_—_— 


V. 
THE EPILOGUE. 


Mrs. Laurence, who, like all 
middle-aged ladies, was very fond 
of matchmaking, had evidently 
made up her mind to foster my love 
affair as much as possible; for I 
was continually being invited to her 
house and always met Edith Vane. 
I came to know the Colonel also, and 
in time was invited to Worcester 
Square, where Edith played the 
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hostess like a little queen. Need I 
say that I came daily to love her 
more and more? And I had the 
happiness of believing that she 
was not indifferent to my devotion. 
Riding by her side in the Park, I 
used sometimes to look back upon 
the old days when I worshipped 
her at a distance, and hardly ial 
to hope that I should ever be so 
blessed as to be daily in her society. 

One afternoon I had gone to Wor- 
cester Square, and as Edith was too 
tired with a ball the previous night 
to go out riding, I stayed chatting 
with her in the pleasant drawing- 
room, And that summer afternoon 
I put my fate to the touch; and a 
strange answer I received to my 
pleading, when I told Edith Vane 
how I loved her, and asked her to 
be my wife. 

She did not reply at once, but at 
last she said— 

* Please do not think unkindly of 
me, but I have a confession to 
make.’ 

‘I cannot think unkindly of you, 
Miss Vane—Edith! You know it 


would be impossible.’ 
‘Do you remember,’ 
‘that night at the Opera, when a 

gentleman was to meet me with a 

white camellia in his buttonhole ?’ 


she said, 


* Perfectly. How can I ever forget 
it?—it was the first time I met 
you!’ 

‘ Well,’ she said slowly, ‘ although 
perhaps you did not see him, J saw 
the gentleman with the camellia 
that night.’ 

‘Did you?’ I said, feeling terribly 
annoyed. Some fellow had been 
there with the flower; camellias 
were common enough. How was it 
I hadn’t seen him ? 

* Yes,’ she went on, ‘and I have 
seen him since—very often!’ And 
as she spoke she hung her head 
down, as if to hide her blushes. 

How I cursed Teddy and his 
hateful advice! Some one had 
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heard of the letter and had taken 
advantage of my plan to steal my 
darling’s heart. 

‘ And—and—’ I said trembling, 
‘I know I have no right to ask— 
you love him?” 

A burning blush came over her 
face and neck as she looked into my 
eyes, and said— 

‘Ido!’ 

I clasped my hands over my face, 
and groaned. Here was a pleasant 
end to all my plotting! And yet 
she had given me many reasons for 
believing that she had some love for 
me. It was very bitter to hear her 
confess her love for another man, 
and to know that it had been 
brought about by my agency. 

I was startled bya laugh. Edith 
Vane was sitting near me—posi- 
tively laughing at my misery. 

‘I hardly thought I should have 
been insulted,’ I said, indignantly. 

But still Edith did nothing but 
laugh. 

‘ How have I insulted you?’ she 
said. 

‘How have you insulted me? 
Why, by laughing at my disap- 
pointment when you have confessed 
your love for another man!’ 

‘But I have not done that!’ 

‘I cannot stop to guess riddles, 
Miss Vane,’ I said, abruptly. ‘ W hat 
do you mean” 

‘ Why, I mean that I love’—and 
here she half turned her head away 
—‘ the gentleman who had a camel- 
lia that night at the Opera, and he 
says I insult him by saying so. Oh, 
Frank !’ 

And then, looking divinely beau- 
tiful, she held out to me—my white 
camellia! And in another moment 
she was hiding her rosy face on my 
shoulder. 

So I won my darling. The origi- 
nal of the cherished photograph 
was mine. The appointment with 
the wearer of the white camellia 
was kept for life. 

















THE ROYAL VISIT. 


Am—‘ Trrover Erm’s Ise.’ 


N Dublin Bay 
One happy day 

The Prince and Princess landed— 
And on the deck 
Stood handsome Teck, 
So gay and open-handed. 
The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, known to fame, 
Of soldiers the complatest, 
And Leiningen, 
Of sailor men 
The nattiest and natest. 
Och! the Princes, 
The noble royal Princes. 
Hip! hurrah! 
Right welcome are 
The noble royal Princes. 


May heaven bless 

The fair Princess, 

That purtiest of craythurs! 
Her sunilin’ face, 

Her perfect grace, 

And most enchantin’ faytures. 
Said she, ‘ Bedad, 

My royal lad, 

We'll laugh at all their snarlin’, 
Tl sail with you, 

So fond and true’— 

And here she is—the darlin’. 
Och! the darlin’, 

The purty wilful darlin’, 
Come at last. 

We'll hould her fast, 

Ould Ireland’s royal darlin’. 


The gallant Prince 

Doth not evince 

A thought of green or yellow. 
He’s just a king, 

The raal thing, 

And such a pleasant fellow! * 
He didn’t fear 

To bring her here. 

Sure he’s the boy to know us! 
He’s proud galore, 

And plinty more, 

With such a wife to show us. 
Och! the Princess, 

The purty, peerless Princess. 
Lucky boy! 

We wish you joy 

Of such a purty Princess! 
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Lord Abercorn, 

That blesséd morn, 

Is through the curtains peerin’, 
And to his wife, 

Says he, ‘ My life, 

The weather favours Erin. 

Is all prepared, 

The bed well air’d? 

The puddin’ fryin’ swately ?’ 
Says she, ‘ My dear, 

Don’t have a fear, 

I've done the thing complately. 
Och! the Marquis; 

The darin’, dashin’ Marquis. 
Make a duke, 

Without rebuke, 

Of Ireland’s model Marquis! 


To Punchestown 

They rattled down 

How gay the royal pair is! 

* Och, sure!’ says he, 

‘My wife shall see 

What racin’ in Kildare is. 
She’s Ascot seen, 

At Epsom been. 

But, faix, those famous races 
A rushlight ould 

Could niver hould 

To Erin’s steeplechases.’ 
Och, the races! 

Those tearin’, slashin’ races! 
A thing or two 

She niver knew 

She’ll learn at Paddy’s races. 


So light of heart 

The jockeys start; 

Full in the front we find most—- 

Great and small 

Dash at all, ' 

And—divil take the hindmost! 

Says he, ‘ My duck, 

That's Irish plack— 

Now somethin’ else we’ll tache her. 

The shamrock fair 

We'll make her wear, 

And drown it in the craythur!’ 

Och, the craythur! 

The saucy, saucy craythur! 

Jist one taste- 

The very laste. 

Now don’t you like the craythur ? 
20 
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Says Dublin’s mayor, 

‘ Faix, boys, don’t stare. 

Mee ball went off divoinely. 
Tho’ not so thin 

As once I’ve bin 

Meeself can jig it foinely. 
And tho’ from Vokes * 

The Prince—(who smokes) 
May purchase his tobaccy, 

To my deloight, 

When I’m a knoight, 

He's only Misther Macky!’ 
Och, the dancin |’ 

The Princess loik’d the dancin’. 
Ne’er a ball, 

At all, at all, 

Can bate the Daublin dancin’! 


Och, task too hard , 

For mortial bard 

To sing the Installation ; 

Where in one sthreet 

Conthrived to meet 

The whole of this great nation! 
When in his best 

The Prince was drest 

In azure robes, ‘ I’m thinkin’ 
The purty lad 

Don’t look so bad,’ 

The Princess whisper’d, winkin’. 
Och, St. Patrick! 

What saint can match St. Patrick? 
Deuce a bit 

Is any fit 

To clane your brogues, St. Patrick. 


And when she saw 

Wid love and awe 

That church of noble beauty 
To which one man 

(Pass him who can!) 

Has paid his matchless duty, 
She murmur’d thin— 

‘ Sir Binjamin, 

Meeself, mee sons and daughter, 


* Candidate for the Mayoralty in 1868. 


~~ sartin’ shure, will ne'er en- 


A dhrop of dhrink but porter. 
Och, our Guinness ! 

Our glorious member, Guinness, 
Of his sex 

Double X! 

We'll have no man but Guinness! 


And whin she hears 
The rousin’ cheers 
And sees the smilin’ faces. 
And shining show’rs 
Of flags and flow’rs 
In onexpected places. 
‘ Are Irishmin,’ 

She axes thin, 

‘ All loyal in opinions? 
Do tell me though 
(I'd like to know) 


Where have they put their 
Finians? 

Och! those Finians, 

Those poor deluded Finians. 

Gone away 

To ’Mericay, 


Ould Ireland ’s not for Finians. 


Princess asthore, 

Don't lave us more. 

. Och, hone!’ says she, ‘ you ll miss 

us! 

But, shure, at home, 

Across the foam, 

Our childher want to kiss us— 

Such broths of boys 

To make a noise. 

Their very laugh is cheerin’. 

We'll bring them here 

Another year, 

They're just the lads for Erin.’ 

Och, the childher! 

The little darlint childher! 

Bring them here 

Without a fear. 

Tis we will pet the childher. 
A, 

















ONE YEAR AGO. 


AST year, under the chestnut trees, 
Under the chestnuts white ; 
Two of us walked, two of us talked, 
Would it were so to-night! 


Two were the voices, tremulous, sweet, 
Two were the heads, bent low; 

Two were the hands, together clasped, 
One, white as the flower-snow. 


One year! Buta year, when all is told, 
Twelve months, and a day! no more— 

Yet my footsteps flag, and my youth seems old, 
And my seared life feels fourscore. 


Two were the hearts that together beat, 
Two were the hearts, yet one ; 
Two were the figures that, interlaced, 
. Strolled, ‘neath those trees, in the sun. 


Those trees, those leaf-laden, bloom-strewing trees, 
That glorious sun of June! 

Now they strike the golden chords of my soul, 
Sound sweet on it, love’s own tune. 


Ah, leaves! ye fall, and grow green again, 
Nor mourn for the spring-time fled ; 

Ah, trees! ye bloom, in another June. 

But the life of my life is--—dead ! 
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THE COMMEMORATION AT OXFORD. 


EW are the hours, the moments rare, 
When Love descends to sweeten care, 

When in each cloistered quad’s retreat 
Is heard the tread of maiden feet, 
That scarcely seem to touch the ground, 
And trip like airy forms around. 
Commemoration! how each day 
Seems dallying in unkind delay! 
Haste, haste, ye days! speed swiftly by! 
Ye hours, on lighter pinions fly ! 
Haste, festive time, and bring with thee 
The fairest flowers from Beauty’s tree, 
The tresses’ hyacinthine flow, 
The blushing features’ rosy glow, 
The slender neck of lily hue, 
And eye that steals the harebell’s blue. 
These luring treasures thou must bring 
To woo our minds from Learning's spring, 
Till, spurning classic founts, we sip 
Love’s nectar from the yielding lip. 
Ah! who can tell that golden joy 
Unmarred by duty’s stern alloy, 
That pulses in each student’s brain 
With pleasure that is almost pain, 
That makes the idle idler still, 
Such raptures through his senses thrill, 
When lovely visitors intrude 
Upon his lonely solitude. 


Then, O Sheldonian, shall thy pile 

Throw off austerity the while, 

Forget the anxious careworn eye, 

That oft has pored in agony 

O’er crabbed questions in thy walls, 

For ‘ Greats,’ for ‘ Mods,’ for hateful ‘ Smalls ;’ 

And yielding greet th’ invader’s form, 

When Beauty deigns thy fort to storm. 

No need is there the cheers to tell 

That through thy lofty building swell, 

That greet ‘the ladies dressed in blue’ 

And every other varied hue; 

No need the bitter gibes to state, 

The odious proctor’s certain fate, 

Who, with an unrelenting mind, 

Each hapless man has harshly fined, 

Forgetting mercy’s golden rule 

For maxims learnt in Draco’s school. 

But see! the business all is o’er, 

The pattering chaff is heard no more, 

And streaming forth each joyous band 

Admires the charms of Nature’s hand, 

Pausing to note the kindly aid \ 

Of classic art—her trusty maid— | 

Where college gardens sweetly bloom | 

Around the quad’s majestic gloom. , 
‘ 





‘Then, Oxford, are thy proudest hours, 
When, lingering near thy hoary towers, \ 
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Lee er heel! 





Fair faces gaze with fond delight 
Upon each pile, each hallowed site, 
Till evening’s chimes to joyaunce call, 
To concert or to mazy ‘ ball,’ 

And pleasure still with pleasure vies, 
Creating fresh festivities. 


Maga. Coll., Oxford, 


MY FIRST DAY’S FOX-HUNTING. 


UT that was six or seven years 
ago, and I frankly admit that 
then 1 was a very indifferent horse- 
man, although I was in happy igno- 
rance of the fact—in its integrity. 
I was quite conscious that I did not 
ride very gracefully or over-com- 
fortably, but I always discovered 
that the fault was my horse’s and 
not mine. My cousins used to think 
otherwise, and I have spent hours 
at a time in trying to induce them 
to give up their opinions on the 
subject and to adopt mine. Ishould 
explain that my cousins being or- 
phans, and my father being their 
guardian, they lived with us as part 
of our family, and that whenever 
they rode out they seemed to think 
they had a right to insist upon my 
accompanying them. I at length 
got tired of riding out with my fair 
cousins, and of hearing them titter 
as, at their suggestion, we went 
down steep hills at full trot (I con- 
fess I was never great at trotting 
down hill), and so I resolved to take 
to hunting. I had heard that some 
horses, though the worst of hacks, 
made the best of hupters; and I 
thonght that seoethialt of that kind 
might apply to horsemen also, and 
that I myself might shine more in 
the field than I did on the road. ,It 
was the end of February, and the 
Coverbury pack were meeting three 
times a week at places within easy 
reach of the Stonington Station. 
That was jolly! I could buy a 
hunter, keep him at Philley’s livery- 
stables, and on hunting-days send 
him by train to Stonington, meet 
him, have a day’s hunting unknown 
to my cousins, and thus enjoy my- 
self with perfect freedom. I at once 
drew a cheque for s50/., with which 





I determined to buy the best hunter 
in all Blankshire! I called at Phil- 
ley’s and told him of my intention, 
and asked him how much a week 
he would require to ‘board and 
lodge’ my steed when purchased. 
The man smiled—he seemed to have 
a habit of smiling; but seeing from 
the seriousness of my manner that 
I was in earnest, he replied that his 
charge for keeping the horse would 
be thirty shillings a week; and he 
added that if I wished to buy a 
‘slapping’ hunter he'd got just the 
horse for my money. ‘Of course,’ 
said he, ‘you don’t want a pony, 
but a good tall horse as ‘ill keep 
you out of the dirt; and,’ he added, 
scanning my figure from top to toe, 
‘you don’t want no cart-horse to 
carry your weight neither.’ I ad- 
mitted that my ideas on the subject 
coincided with his exactly, and he 
at once called to a stable-boy to 
bring out ‘Iron Duke.’ 

‘ There,’ said Philley,as the horse 
was trotted into the yard, ‘you 
might go a day’s march and not 
come across such a hunter as that— 
extraordinary animal, I assure you, 
sir.’ Not understanding the points 
of a horse, I deemed it prudent to 
endorse all that ‘Iron Duke's’ 
owner chose to say in his praise; 
and I was thus compelled to ac- 
knowledge that his superior height 
(over sixteen hands), long legs, and 
slender build, gave him an advan- 
tage over every other horse I had 
seen in my life, as regards carrying 
a light-weight over a high-stone- 
wall country. 

As we stood discussing the merits 
of the horse I happened to turn 
round, and there I saw the stable- 
boy grinning and ‘ tipping the wink’ 
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to a companion. This aroused my 
suspicions that all mightn’t be 
right; so instead of at once buying 
and paying for the horse, I mustered 
up courage to say ‘ Well, Mr. Phiiley, 
I like the horse’s appearance, but 
are his paces as good as his looks? 
Will you let me try him with the 
Coverbury pack to-morrow?’ Mr. 
Philley paused, thought a few mo- 
ments, and then observed, some- 
what solemnly, ‘ “ Iron Duke,” you 
see, sir, is a very valuable horse, 
dirt cheap at fifty pounds; in fact, 
it’s giving him away, it is really, 
and I sheuldn’t like anything to 
happen to a horse like that whilst 
he’s mine. We don’t generally let 
him out for hunting; he’s too good 
for most of our customers. But I'll 
tell yer what we'll do; we'll let you 
have him to-morrow for two guineas, 
and then (if you have no accident 
with him, as of course a gentleman 
like you won’t) you can please your- 
self whether you have him or not. 
But if you should have an accident — 
of course accidents will happen 
sometimes —why then the horse will 
be yours and the fifty pounds mine.’ 
These terms seemed fair, and I ac- 
cepted them, though not before they 
had banished my suspicions and 
almost induced me to buy and pay 
for the horse there and then. 

In the morning I called at Phil- 
ley’s for my hunter, and the boy 
brought him out bridled and saddled. 
As he stood straight in front of me 
his tall, slim-built figure looked as 
sharp as a knife. I ventured to ex- 
press this idea, but being doubtful 
as to whether sharpness was a good 
point or a bad one, I did so in a 
manner which might be taken as in 
earnest or in jest. The dealer chose 
to take it in the latter sense, and 
after laughing heartily at my ‘ good 
joke’ assured me that I should find 
my horse ‘as clever as a cat.’ I 
then attempted to mount, and after 
some time (during which the ostler 
gave me a ‘leg up’ and over the other 
side) I was successful. Thestirrup- 
straps having been adjusted, I set 
out for the station; and in my jour- 
ney thither I was conscious that the 
commanding presence of my horse 
and the easy, graceful attitude of 
his rider were fully appreciated 
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by the numerous passers-by who 
stopped to stare at us—doubtless in 
admiration. One thing, though, 
nettled me a bit. Just as I got 
opposite the club, and was waving 
my whip to Fitz-Jones, De Brown, 
and some other fellows who were 
standing in the portico, my horse 
shied at a wheelbarrow, and I had 
some difficulty in getting comfort- 
able in the saddle again. I gently 
remonstrated with the boy who was 
wheeling the barrow for not getting 
out of my way, when the impudent 
little scoundrel turned round and 
shouted, ‘ Oh, crikey! yer ain’t very 
safe upthere! Get inside; safer in- 
side!’ Whereupon the whole of the 
bystanders, including my friends of 
the club, burst out laughing. I of 
course could not descend from my 
high horse to chastise the young 
urchin, and as I couldn’t think of 
anything smart to say to him, I 
treated him with the silent contempt 
he‘deserved, and rode on. But still, 
as I said before, this nettled me. 

With the exception of this trifling 
contretemps I arrived safely at Sto- 
nington Wood, the place appointed 
for the meet. There was a good 
muster of ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback (some ten or fourteen of 
the gentlemen in scarlet coats), and 
a condescending old gentleman with 
grey hair, neatly-trimmed whiskers, 
and rosy cheeks, remarked that 
there was a ‘ field,’ but I 
couldn't see it. All that I could 
see in the shape of a field was a 
small patch of turnips enclosed with 
a stone wall, the remainder of the 
surrounding country being common 
and wood, or, as I afterwards learned 
to call it, ‘cover.’ I soon began to 
appreciate my ‘Iron Duke,’ for I 
found that he was the tallest horse 
there, and his legs seemed as light 
as an antelope’s in comparison with 
the legs of the other animals, some 
of which seemed almost as heavy 
as cart-horses’. 

The clock of the village church 
struck eleven, and three or four of 
the men in scarlet began to whip 
the dogs to make them go into the 
wood. I thought it was the proper 
thing to imitate their example, and 
seeing one of the dogs scrambling 
up the wall I instantly rode up and 














gave him what I thought a ‘ lift up 
behind’ with my whip. To my 
astonishment the animal, instead of 
going over into the wood, tumbled 
down at my feet and yelped most 
piteously. ‘Iron Duke,’ not liking 
the noise, turned round suddenly 
and kicked out, and the hound had 
an almost miraculous escape of 
having his skull cracked. All this 
happened in less than a minute, and 
seemed to cause a ‘ great sensation,’ 
for two or three of the roughest 
of the men in scarlet were instantly 
attacked with a fit of cursing and 
swearing, of which I took no notice, 
believing it to be lavished on the 
head of the unfortunate hound. 
But I soon had my doubts; for one 
of the gentlemen in scarlet rode up 
to me and with much severity in- 
formed me that he could not have 
his hounds ‘served in that way.’ I 

protested that it was an accident, 
and that I thought ‘there could be 
no harm in doing what the others 
did.’ With this explanation he 
seemed quite satisfied, for he at 
once left me, and even smiled as he 
did so. The dog must have been a 
young one, for as I passed two gen- 
tlemen who were doubtless discuss- 
ing puppies in general, and I sup- 
pose him in particular, I overheard 
one of them say, ‘He’s evidently 
green.’ The dogs having got safely 
into cover, the ladies and gentlemen 

began to ride along the outside of 
| the wood—cover, I mean—and I did 
the same, taking care, though, to 
keep well in the rear, that I might 
see what the others did. I kept 
clear of every one I could possibly 
avoid, as I found that the people 
who hunted at Stonington indulged 
in a peculiar kind of slang which I 
could not well understand. I had 
not gone far before I heard a loud 
laughing in my rear. I seemed to 
be familiar with the sound. I 
turned ‘about’ in the saddle, and 
who should I see but my cousins 
not twenty yards behind me! I 
was inclined to go home, and I 
should have done so only I saw 
that my cousins, besides being at- 
tended by Evans in livery, were 
accompanied by their old school- 
fellow, Miss Trafford, a young lady 
to whom I had been introduced at 
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our last county ball. To enjoy her 

resence I determined to brave all. 

turned my horse round and raised 
my hat as much as the tight guard 
would let me, and in another mo- 
ment I was at the mercy of my tor- 
mentors. ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed 
my cousin Emily; ‘we saw you 
stealing out of the garden-gate at 
six o’clock this morning.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
chimed in Julia, ‘and with those 
splendid top-boots on! You thought 
to avoid us, did you? ‘I say, 
Adolphus,’ continued Emily, ‘ when 
you hire a horse-box again, and 
don’t want any one to know, don’t 
let your name and destination be 
labelled on it like an advertisement! 
Ha! ha! ha!’ I was completely 
sold, and I was obliged to acknow- 
ledge it; and when I heard that my 
cousins had actually ridden ten 
miles to the meet whilst I had come 
by train, I felt that I must do some- 
thing to retrieve my reputation in 
the eyes of Miss Trafford. 

The cover was a very large one, 
and whilst we had been talking all 
the people had disappeared. I told 
the ladies where the dogs were; 
and Emily at once came to the con- 
clusion that, if we went round the 
other way, which was shorter, we 
should mevt the ‘ field’ at ‘ Keeper’s 


Clump.’ Acting on this suggestion, 
we camel back and cpu tend 
to the other side of the cover. As 
we did so I felt that field riding 
was my forte; it was so much more 
comfortable than hard road riding, 
and I at once resolved to make 
hunting my study and only amuse- 
ment.. My cousins continued to 
tease me as we went along; but to 
my delight Miss Trafford sided 
with me, thus giving me confirma- 
tion of the hope I had cherished at 
the ball, that she was not indif- 
ferent to the attentions I then paid 
her, slight as those attentions neces- 
sarily were. 

Our passage of arms was sus- 
pended by our arrival at the far end 
of the cover, where the field were 
awaiting, as I was informed, the 
decision of the master as to what 
cover to ‘draw’ next. I wondered 
whether they had any artists with 
them, and what good could come of 
drawing a cover with which nearly 
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every one seemed familiar. But 
this is thetical. A stone wall, 
about four feet high, separated us 
from the rest of the field. 

* What have you lost ?’ said Emily 
to me, as my eyes wandered up and 
down the wall. 

‘ Nothing,’ I replied; ‘I am look- 
ing for the gate.’ 

‘Then you are looking for some- 
thing you won’t find this side a mile 
and a half; that’s the road—over 
the wall. Come! give us a lead.’ 

Here was a pretty state of things! 
I, who had never in my life been 
over er: higher than a mush- 
room or wider than a gutter, and 
who had in my charge three ladies, 
suddenly required to give them a 
lead over a four-feet wall, in pre- 
sence of the whole field! The per- 
Spiration stood in great drops on 
my brow, and I would have given 
apy amount if I could but have 
sunk into my boots. ButI couldn't; 
and all eyes being on me (including 
hers) I had no time to say my 

rayers, I had to choose at once 

tween disgrace and the chance of 
being ‘sent to my account with all 
my imperfections on my head.’ 
One giance- at Miss Trafford de- 
cided me; and I put my horse’s 
head towards the wall and then my 
spurs into his sides. When I was 
within three feet of the wall my 
courage failed me, and I pulled up; 
but it was too late. ‘Iron Duke’ 
had already risen; and in doing so 
had nearly rolled me off, first over 
the cantle, and then the pommel. 
Ten thousand years rolled over my 
devoted head in these few mo- 
ments, and then all was still—i. ¢., 
as regards motion; but my ears 
were assailed by a deafening cheer 
—mixed, I must candidly admit, 
with some laughter. When I ‘ came 
to’ I discovered that I was still 
alive, and still in the saddle, and 
that my horse was, in the most 
matter-of-fact way possible, span- 
ning the wall like a bridge, fore- 
legs on one side, hind-legs on the 
other. I hastily congratulated my- 
self that things were no worsé, and 
then began to consider what was 
the proper step to be taken by a 
man in my situation. ‘Pull him 
back!’ ‘Job him over!’ ‘Stick to 


him!’ ‘ Get off!’ and similar advice 
came to me from every quarter. I 
resolved to act on the ‘get off’ 
princes and with some difficulty 

did get off, taking care to be on 
the right side. I then endeavoured 
to pull the horse over with the 
reins ; but he resisted with all the 
obstinacy of a costermonger’s don- 
key—which circumstance seemed to 


‘add to the amusement of the field, 


for their laughter increased. Grow- 
ing desperate, I slashed my whip 
several times over the animal’s neck ; 
at which treatment he kicked and 
plunged until, to, my great delight, 
he kicked the wall down! 

‘Thank you for your easy lead, 
my dear cousin Adolphus!’ said 
Emily, as she and the two other 
ladies came through the breach in 
the wall. 

‘You're quite welcome,’ I was 
about to reply, when I was inter- 
rupted by a coarse-looking lad, 
whose spindle-like legs were co- 
vered with breeches and gaiters. 

‘I say, guv’nur,’ said he, ‘you 
rode your horse over that there 
wall about as well as I’d a’ rode my 
mother's clothes-horse over!—do it 
again, do!’ 

The ladies could not refrain from 
laughter, in which I made a miser- 
able attempt at joining them; and 
then I tried to remount. But this 
was a difficult task; for my legs 
were short, my horse’s were long, 
and his recent adventure had made 
him fidgetty, and I was at last re- 
duced to the necessity of accepting 
an offer from the lad with the 
spindle legs to give me a ‘leg up.’ 
With his assistance (for which I 
gave him sixpence, and I have no 
doubt he threw his bad joke into 
the bargain) I managed to scramble 
into the saddle again. As we rode 
to the next cover I felt exceedingly 
sheepish, and the unfeeling laughter 
of my cousins, added to the now cool 
manner of Miss Trafford, and the 
quiet grimaces of old Evans, the 
groom (who of course kept pretty 
close to us), made me desperate, 
and I was determined to do some- 
thing to recover my lost prestige, 
even if the next day’s ‘Times’ had 
to record a‘ Fatal accident in the 
hunting-field at Stonington.’ Emily 
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asked me tauntingly, whether I had 
‘done leaping for to-day ?” 

‘Not exactly,’ I replied; ‘I in- 
tend——’ 

‘ Will you take a lead from me?” 
she interrupted. 

‘T’'ll take any lead that you dare 
give me,’ I replied, haughtily. 

‘Done!’ And she had no sooner 
said the word than the fox broke 
from the cover, about two hundred 
yards in front of us, followed in a 
few moments by the hounds, so 
close together that (as I afterwards 
heard one gentleman remark to 
another) you might have covered 
them with a blanket. Away they 
went, and away went we after them. 
My enthusiasm was raised to the 
utmost pitch, and I was determined 
to stop at nothing. . Emily and 
Julia kept on my left, a few yards 
in advance, whilst Miss Trafford, 
on my right, kept about the same 
distance in my rear. The fox, 
luckily, had taken the open, and 
the ladies prophesied a half-hour’s 
run with no checks. But before 
ten minutes of it were over, I per- 
ceived, about a hundred yards in 
front of us, a thick, well-laid quick- 
set hedge, about four feet high, and 
as we neared it I thought I saw 
water glistening on the other side. 
There was no escape; my time had 
come; I was led in front, and 
driven in rear; and leap I must. 

* Now for your lead!’ cried Emily, 
waving her whip in the air as she 
cleared the fence and the brook be- 
yond it. My horse followed bravely 
—and so should I, if I hadn’t, by 
some unfortunate mishap or other, 
rolled out of the saddle, and in the 
midst of my victory fallen into the 
brook! As I lay sprawling on my 
back, and before I had time to think 
where I was, I saw the belly of Miss 
Trafford’s horse as he carried her 
over the fence, the brook, and me! 

‘Stop my horse! stop my horse!’ 
Troared, as I came dripping wet out 
of the brook. ‘ Stop my horse!’ But 
I earnestly hoped that no one would 
stop him, for this last contretemps 
had considerably damped my ardour 
and cooled my courage; and I 
thought that if nobody did ‘stop 
my horse,’ he would eventually find 

his way to the pound, and his ab- 
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sence would afford me a decent pre- 
text for going home. To my horror, 
though, ‘ Iron Duke’ was brought 
back by the wretched lad of the 
spindle legs. ‘ Be the saddle greased, 
sir?’ said he, wiping it with his 
nasty dirty pocket-handkerchief. I 
could have kicked him, and should 
have done so, only I thought he 
might have kicked back, and so I 
swallowed his affront, and actually 
gave him another sixpence. Having 
learned from him the road to the 
station, 1 was just stealing off when 
I heard in my rear the cry of ‘ Tally- 
ho back!’ The fox had come back 
—doubled, I mean—and I was 
forced to join the others and run 
after him again. But, fortunately 
for me, he did not run far before the 
dogs caught him and killed him, 
and then one of the men in scarlet 
cut off his nice long tail and gave it 
to Emily. She actually accepted it, 
although I am nearly sure she had 
never seen the man before in her 
life! 1 thought young ladies ought 
to accept presents from no gentle- 
men but their relatives and accepted 
suitors ; and, besides, I don’t believe 
that this man was a gentleman, for 
when I whipped the hound to make 
him get over the wall (which, as I 
have before stated, he most un- 
reasonably declined to do), this 
fellow was the loudest in his oaths 
and curses, which he showered 
broadcast on the hound, or my 
horse, or something—I have never 
ascertained what—and in the pre- 
sence of ladies! Emily said some- 
thing about making a hair-brush 
of the fox’s tail (what an ab- 
surd idea! but she always was 
queer); and as the man cut off the 
fox’s head, she gave me to under- 
stand that that would be mine if I 
asked for it. I did ask for it; but 
for some unaccountable reason or 
other, 1 didn’t get it, The remainder 
of the poor fox was thrown to the 
dogs, who soon tore him to pieces 
and eat him. It occurred to my 
philosophic mind, as I witnessed 
this spectacle, that the fox, like me, 
was a hero; but, also like me, an 
unsuccessful one. What a number 
of men, women, horses, and dogs to 
conquer one little fox! These and 
similar reflections were soon cut 
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short, for the dogs having finished 
their lunch the men and women 
began to thing avout theirs; in fact, 
Sir John Hausie had invited them 
all, including me, to lunch with him 
at the Manor House, about half a 
mile distant. As we journeyed 
thither I began to feel very uncom- 
fortable, for my coat, waistcoat, and 
shirt, although not dirty (for the 
water in the brook was clean), were 
wet through, and, the warmth of 
exercise and enthusiasm having sub- 
sided, I felt very cold. When we 
arrived at Sir John’s, I was so stiff 
with cold that I could scarcely dis- 
mount, which Sir John observing, 
he came and very kindly accosted 
me. He also inquired as to the 
cause of my fall—spill, he called it 
—and offered me the loan of a coat 
whilst mine was hastily dried at the 
kitchen fire. Sir John was an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant man, and had a 
jolly, cheerful, laughing face, and 
we soon understood each other. I 
accepted his proffered loan with 
many thanks, and then took Miss 
Trafford in to lunch. As I sat by 
her side in the baronet’s coat, and 
gracefully helped her to sherry, 
the frost of her manner gradually 
thawed; and when we returned to 
remount we were as jolly as topers 
—sand-boys, I mean. I of course 
assisted her to get into the saddle ; 
but I was so stiff and so giddy 
(from the excitement of the morn- 
ing) that I very nearly let her down. 
We were some time without finding 
another fox; and as my cousins 
had gone off with old Evans and 
Captain De la Grace, and as Miss 
Trafford seemed so amiable, I de- 
termined to improve the occasion. 
We were on the common just out- 
side Sir John’s park, the beauties of 
which I was very particular in ad- 
miring; and having thus got Miss 


heart to her. I got very excited, 
and my voice trembled with emo- 
tion (or something of that sort), as 
I made her a pathetic offer of my 
heart and hand. I paused (as well 
as my excitement would allow me, 
for it had brought on the hiccups), 
and she replied. I can’t remember 
exactly what she said, but it was 
something about sparing me the 
pain of a refusal, and about not 
marrying &@ man who couldn’t take 
a fence. I offered to jump the park 
wall, if she would only listen to my 
suit. She agreed; and bracing u 

all my spirits, I rode full tilt at the 
wall; and over I went, leaving my 
horse on the wrong side! And as I 
turned an involuntary somersault I 
thought I heard sounds like ‘the 
receding footsteps of a cantering 
horse.’ (Note.—This is a quotation 
from some lines I afterwards wrote 
to Miss Trafford.) There was then 
a slight break in the thread of my 
thoughts, and after that I found 
myself lying in the midst of some 
young fir-trees, whilst ‘Iron Duke’ 
was quietly browsing on the leafless 
twigs of a tree on the other side 
of the wall. Gentle reader! I 
am sure you must feel for my 
unfortunate position. I will not 
torture you further by relating 
the painfal particulars of how I 
scrambled over the wall; how I got 
on ‘Iron Duke,’ only to tumble off 
again; how I nearly broke my neck 
before I got home; how Philley de- 
clared I had broken the horse's 
knees ; how he made me pay sol. for 
the animal ; how I sold him the next 
week for rol. (less 2/. for carriage) ; 
and, worst of all, how Miss Trafford 
jilted me, and my cousins—cruel ¢ 
girls—laughed at my misfortunes 


and made sport of my troubles. In- O 


deed, with all these we have nothing 


to do, for they happened after P 
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Trafford to lag behind, I took:the 
opportunity of unbosoming my 
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